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TEIAL  AND  TEIUMPH 


CHAPTER  I. 


BURGLARY   AND    DEATH. 


Sleep!  It  is  the  weird  sister  of  death — the 
symbol  in  hfe  of  the  great  coming  shade  that 
will  for  ever  numb  and  paralyze  joint  and 
sinew.  Away  in  that  misty  future  whose  por- 
tals Death  guards  and  opens,  the  soul  gazes 
on  a  new  world,  inscrutable,  but  expected, 
down  in  this  the  body  rests  in  its  nightly 
collapse,  and  rises  with  its  old  senses  fresh- 
ened, quickened,  to  work  aw^ay  its  travail, 
until  the  long  hour  comes,  and  then  there  is 
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an  end.  The  worm  riots  and  the  maqgot 
crawls,  the  frail  and  polluted  tenement  mould- 
ers and  crumbles  with  its  initial  element,  but 
the  Immortal  has  gone  forth,  trembling, 
doomed,  it  rises,  a  star,  or  sinks,  a  fiend. 
The  resurrection  after  sleep,  is  the  hope  in 
life — the  resurrection  after  death,  the  promise 
of  immortality. 

The  wail  of  the  tempest  outside  was  un- 
heard by  the  sleepers  within  Beechcroft. 
The  trees,  riven  by  the  wind,  tottered  and  fell ; 
the  old  green  column,  that  had  lived  through 
the  storms  of  past  centuries,  smitten  by  the 
lightning,  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
the  fitful  lull  of  the  storm  was  ever  broken  by 
the  wind's  wild  sobs,  as,  like  groaning  giants, 
they  came  again  and  again  to  tlie  contest. 
Yet,  there  are  light  and  active  life  still  within 
Beechcroft.  Tlic  solemn  hour  is  broken  by 
practised,  stealthy  steps,  that  creep  through 
the  rooms  and  halls  ;  and  covered  lamps,  now 
glowing,  and  again  dark,  direct  their  rays  upon 
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shining  furniture  and  costly  ornaments.  Lean 
keys,  that  flit  through  locks,  like  weasels,  and 
turn  them  too,  drawing  bolt  and  bar,  where 
patents  said  it  was  impossible;  and  silent  tools, 
that  cut  and  open,  where  the  owners  thought 
there  was  never-failing  security ;  all  these  are 
at  work  in  Beechcroft.  The  wines  have 
been  drawn  out  and  drunk,  for  this  active  hfe 
feels  the  storm,  and  though  patient  and 
listening,  it  drinks  and  enjoys  itself.  It  is 
masked  and  muffled  :  cautious,  yet  venturous. 
Doors  open  to  it  silently  and  mysteriously, 
and  it  rifles,  and  spoils,  and  gathers  as  it 
wills.  In  the  parlours  and  drawing-rooms  at 
Beechcroft,  the  floors  are  littered,  so  horrible 
to  look  at  is  the  confusion,  that  the  wonder 
is  how  Mrs.  Lampton  sleeps  through  it.  The 
plate  has  been  parcelled  up,  the  objects  most 
likely  to  meet  a  ready  sale,  are  bundled,  and 
though  not  labelled  for  market,  are  evidently 
intended  for  exportation.  Drawers  are  opened, 
cabinets  unlocked ;  and  those  skeleton  keys, 
2   B 
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that  noiseless  pick,  disclose  many  hidden  re- 
cesses. There  is  not  a  word  spoken  during 
all  this  scene.  A  finger  pointing,  a  quiet 
nod,  direct  the  operations.  Those  un-shod 
feet  go  smoothly  and  deftly  along,  those  flit- 
ting lights  are  every  where,  and  at  last  the  actors 
pause.  There  is  more  plunder  in  the  house, 
and  now  they  stand  at  the  hottom  of  the 
stairs,  ready  for  further  investigation. 

Lucille  slept  soundly.  Her  very  agitation, 
exhausting  her  strength,  and  that  howling 
wind  without  make  her  sleep.  She  was  dream- 
ing. It  was  a  quaint,  peculiar  dream .  A  fairy- 
palace  stood  on  a  hill,  shining  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  ruhies,andall  manner  of  flash- 
ing precious  stones.  She  had  travelled  far,  and 
was  invited  hy  thousiuids  of  voices  to  enter . 
hut  on  the  threshold  of  all  this  splendour,  lay 
a  hideous,  grinning  skull,  mowing  and  mock- 
at  her,  wild  words  shaking  themselves  out 
from  between  its  loosened  teeth,  and  there  it 
gibbered  and  danced  about  in  the  broad  light 
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of  all  those  countless,  priceless  geni^,  and  the 
dreamer  could  not  pass  it.  It  was  repellent, 
but  charmed,  and  the  sweet  voices  sang  power- 
less. Suddenly  she  woke.  An  eye  of  light 
was  upon  her  face,  and  a  blackhead,  the  visage 
covered  with  crape,  bent  towards  her's. 

'^  Oh,  my  God!"     She   could  hardly  speak. 

"  Don't  be  a  flustering  of  yourself.  Miss,"  said 
thisintruder.  "Dang  it — ."  By  some  accident, 
the  crape  fell  off,  and  in  the  glare  of  the  light 
Lucille  saw  the  beggar  of  the  evening,  who  had 
accosted  her  at  the  ruined  archway.  He 
strove  hastily  to  replace  it.  "  Don't  be  giving 
tongue  now,"  he  added,  with  terrible  fierceness, 
"  for  if  you  do,  why  I'll  only  slit  that  pipe  of 
yourn.  I  should  do  it  as  it  is,  for  I  knows 
there's  somut  on  this  matter.  You'd  be  likely 
to  know  me  again,  wouldn't  you?" 

Lucille  was  nerveless,  horror-stricken.  She 
did  not  well  know  what  she  said,  but  she 
stammered  out,  "she  would — ." 

"  I  was  sure  on  it.     Never  mind.     I'll  not 
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touch  you  or  yourn.  One  good  act  to  a  poor 
feller  sometime  does  no  harm.  So  I'm  off, 
but  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  be  a  follering  of 
me.     I  wouldn't  answer  for  that  no  how," 

Lucille  could  not  speak   nor  move,  and  he 
cautiously  crept  out  of  the  room,  not  touching 
anything,  or  even  again   looking  at  her.     She 
could  hear  no  more  then,  for  the  storm  was  even 
more  furious  than  before,  and  the  rain  lashing 
the  window,  rattled  and  drowned  every  other 
sound  in  its  constant  swoop.     She  got  out  of 
bed,    and   put    about    her    person    whatever 
clothes    were    nearest   her,    and    was    almost 
half  dressed,  when  she  heard  a  shriek  and  a 
wild  oath.     She  rushed  to  the  door  and  down 
the  passage,  until  she  came  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.     Here  the  screams  w^ere   doubled   and 
pushing  and  pulling.     In  a  moment  she  re- 
cognized  Mrs.    Lampton's    voice.       Courage 
was  one  of  Lucille's  attributes.     She  had  been 
reared  in  a  hard  school,  and  her  old  insensi- 
bility to  fear  came  on  her,  for  down  she  sprang, 
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through  the  hall,   and  into  Mrs.  Lampton's 
room.     Four  men  were  in  it,  one  holding  her 
by  the  wrists,   and  another  striving  to  stifle 
her  screams,  while  the  light  flashed  over  all, 
from  the  lamps  in  the  others'  hands.     Lucille 
saw   nothing,   heard   nothing.       She    sprang 
towards  Mrs.  Lampton.     A  rough  hand  pulled 
her  back,  and  whirled   her  away  towards  the 
wall ;  but  she  heard  the  screams  changed  into 
one,  prolonged,  terrible,  unearthly  shriek — so 
horrible  and  appalling,  that  even  as   she  was 
alhng   herself,    she    strove  to  stop  her  ears 
against  that  awful  call.     It  died  away,  and 
there   was    a   heavy  fall.     The   lamps   for  a 
second  were  turned  upon  that  prostrate  body ; 
but  Lucille  was  lying  in  a  corner,  stunned  and 
confused,  and  she  could  hardly  recognise  any- 
thing but  the  forms  that  floated  before  her, 
and  then  they  suddenly  disappeared. 

There  were  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
tramphng  feet,  and  loud  voices.  Surely  it 
was  all  a  dream  ;  but  hghts  increased,  and 
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soon  she  heard  Mr.   Lampton's  voice,  and  he 
hurried  into  his  wife's  apartment. 

"  Mrs.  Lampton.  Where  is  Mrs.  Lampton? 
Liz.  Where  are  you  ? '  and  he  was  in  the 
room.  Lucille  was  rising  to  her  feet.  "  My 
dear  Miss  Roberts." 

"  Look  to  your  wife,  sir.  Look  to  her." 
There  was  a  servant  behind  him  with  a 
candle,  and  more  coming  on,  while  Mrs. 
Lampton,  only  in  her  night-dress,  lay  doubled 
up  beside  the  bed  in  aheap,  her  loosened  hair 
covering  her  face  ;  and  as  Lucille,  who  first  saw 
her,  stooped  down  to  lift  her  up,  her  hand 
dabbled  in  some  warm  fluid.  She  shrieked, 
drew  up  her  hand  rapidly  in  the  light,  and  it 
was  wet  with  blood.  The  clamour  and  the 
noise  were  changed  to  solemn  stillness,  but 
Lucille,  with  more  energy  than  the  otliers, 
called  upon  them  to  raise  the  fallen  woman, 
and  Mr.  Lampton  stood  by  holding  a  candle. 
They  lifted  her  up,  and  found  a  deep  wound 
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in  her  throat,  from  which  the  blood  was  still 
welling  out  in  a  thick  stream. 

"  She  is  dead,  dead," exclaimed  Mr.Lampton, 
piteously,  and  dead  she  was.  There  was  no 
instrument  lying  about  to  tell  what  she  had 
been  struck  down  by,  but  the  fiearful,  gaping 
wound  was  in  her  throat,  and  a  pool  of  blood 
lay  under  where  she  had  fallen,  while  still  it 
bubbled  out  of  her  neck.  The  servants  grew 
pale,  and  Mr.  Lampton  shivered.  It  was  an 
awful  thing  this  death,  then,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  it.  "I  shall  have  life  for  life,"  he 
almost  screamed.  "  My  unfortunate  Liz,  my 
poor  wife,"  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
body,  while  the  others  moaned  and  cried. 
Still  the  storm  raged,  but  Mr.  Lampton  ap- 
peared to  have  risen  into  energy  and  power, 
for  he  ordered  horses  to  be  got  ready,  and 
leaving  Lucille  to  look  after  the  dead,  he  hur- 
ried away. 

Wreck  and  confusion  were  over  the  whole 
house,  but  the  burglars  had  not  been  able  to 
B  5 
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get  away  any  of  the  property,  and  Lucille, 
after  composing,  as  well  as  she  could—  witli 
the  assistance  of  the  servants — the  features 
and  limbs  of  the  poor  dead,  went  through  the 
house.  The  t\vo  little  girls  were  screaming 
and  alarmed.  She  did  not  tell  them  all,  but 
she  calmed  them  a  little,  and  left  a  nurse  w^ith 
them.  Her  next  object  was  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  property.  If  was  bundled  and  par- 
celled with  great  care,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
have  been  carried  off.  Every  lock  was  open, 
every  drawer  pillaged.  They  had  been  in  Mr. 
Lampton's  room,  and  he  did  not  hear  them. 
They  had  been  everywhere  through  the  house, 
and  Lucille  believed  that  Mrs.  Lampton,  never 
a  very  sound  sleeper,  on  hearing  them  in  her 
chamber,  had  risen  and  called  for  help.  She 
could  explain  no  more  of  it.  Three  bundles 
were  on  the  hall  table.  She  was  lifting  these, 
when  a  small  card  dropped  from  among  them. 
It  was  soiled  and  crumpled,  but  she  could  see 
a  name  on  it,  so  she  hastily  put  it  away  then, 
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and  went  on  directing  the  labour  round  her. 
At  last  Mr.  Lampton  came  hack.  He  had 
roused  the  country  about  him,  had  warned  the 
people  in  the  nearest  town,  and  had  out  con- 
stables in  every  direction.  It  was  now  almost 
daylight,  and  the  storm  was  dying  out,  but  no 
traces  of  the  men  had  been  seen ;  and  Mr. 
Lampton,  fatigued,  and  completely  worn  dow^n, 
for  this  was  great  exertion  in  his  case,  went  to 
his  own  room.  He  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  his  poor,  dear  wife,  so  horribly  mangled 
as  she  was — at  least,  so  he  said — and  left 
everything  to  Lucille.  The  servants  went 
through  the  house  in  the  morning  light,  still 
terrified  and  gloomy.  They  all  wondered  how 
they  could  have  slept  while  those  men  plun- 
dered as  they  did,  and  they  were  constantly 
comparing  recollections  and  fancies,  and  find- 
out  how  they  all  heard  it,  but  constantly  ima- 
gined something  else ;  and  every  one  of  them 
had  dreams  too,  and  always  suspected  that  this 
would  happen.     Lucille  had  gone  to  see  the 
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little  girls,  but  they  were  now  sleeping  soundly, 
and  as  it  was  morning,  she  went  to  her  own 
room  to  dress  herself.  She  took  out  the  card 
to  look  at  it.  On  one  side  was  graven,  "  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Shapland,"  on  the 
other,  simply  written,  in  j)encil,  in  a  bad, 
coarse  hand, — "  Five  o'clock."  She  could 
make  nothing  out  of  this ;  she  did  not  even 
think  that  it  could  have  any  connexion  with 
the  events  of  the  night,  so  she  threw  it  into 
her  writing-desk. 

Mr.  Lampton  came  down  more  composed, 
towards  breakfast.  He  was  pale,  and  wearied- 
looking,  but  lie  had  still  paid  the  usual  atten- 
tions to  his  person,  for  he  was  soft  and  silky, 
oiled  and  perfumed,  carrying  a  white  handker- 
chief, and  using  it  more  like  one  w4io  would 
rather  not  soil  it  with  a  tear  than  otherwise, 
but  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  must  do  it. 
The  servants  had  lifted  the  carpet  in  Mrs. 
Lampton's  room,  and  washed  out  the  blood- 
stains.    She  was  dressed  for  the  grave,  as  w^ell 
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as  non-professional  hands  could  do  it — a  white 
cloth  concealing  the  mangled,  gaping  throat. 
Mr.  Lampton  went  in  there.  He  kissed  her 
cold  lips.  Lucille  thought  coldly  too,  and  then 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  the  white  hand- 
kerchief, scattering  perfume  round  this  death- 
bed, which  he  hardly  deigned  to  touch.  At 
last  he  said  he  could  hear  this  distress  no 
longer,  and  must  hide  himself  somewhere,  so 
he  w^ent  to  the  library — it  w^as  called  the 
library,  but  with  Mr.  Lampton  the  whole  of  it 
was  in  the  name — and  there  he  strove  to  con- 
ceal himself  and  his  grief  together. 

Another  scene  w^aited  Lucille,  and  a  trying 
and  harassing  scene  it  was.  The  little  girls 
were  up  and  dressed,  and  the  sad  calamity 
that  made  them  motherless  must  be  told 
them.  They  were  at  that  age,  when  a 
mother's  care  becomes  most  important  in 
forming  their  minds  and  correctly  disposing 
their  hearts  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  those 
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duties  that  may  enter  into  their  sphere  of 
hfe,  though  perhaps  they  were  too  young  to 
know  much  of  this.  Gently,  Lucille  drew 
them  to  her.  She  put  her  arms  round  them  ; 
and  there  was  something  in  this  unusual 
tenderness,  not  affected,  for  she  felt  for  their 
loss,  that  gave  both  an  intimation  of  some- 
thing wrong. 

"  Your  mama  has  been  unwell,"  she  said. 

"  And  those  great  robbers,  Lucille,  what 
about  them  ?  Has  pa  caught  them  yet  ?" 
asked  Clara. 

"  No,  indeed.  They  have  all  got  away* 
But  if  mama  should  die,"  observed  Lucille. 

'•We  would  cry  our  eyes  out,"  both  said 
together. 

''  Your  mama  has  been  ill,  very  ill,"  began 
Lucille. 

"  She  is  dead,"  cried  Clara,  with  a  scream. 
"  I  know  it,  or  you  wouldn't  hold  us  so.  Oh. 
mama  is  dead." 

''  Dead,"  said  Lucille,  "  dead,"     Their  own 
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prescience  had  grasped  their  fate  at  a  glance, 
and  there  was  no  use  now  in  deceiving  them. 

"  They  have  killed  her,  my  mama,  dear 
mama — take  us  to  mama — let  us  see  mama." 

"  Not  now,  my  children,"  said  Lucille,  "  not 
now.  You  will  see  her  soon  enough.  You 
are  right,  she  is  dead."  Clara  screamed,  and 
Jane  seemed  stunned  and  dizzy.  Their  little 
hearts  were  crushed  wdth  this  mournful  intel- 
ligence and  Lucille  patiently  Avaited,  striving 
to  preach  endurance  to  them.  At  last  the 
tears  came,  scalding  and  bitter,  and  those 
three  girls  were  motherless.  One  of  them 
never  knew,  by  experience,  what  a  mother's 
care  was,  the  others  did,  yet  their  fate  went 
to  Lucille's  heart,  and  she  wept  along  with 
them. 

An  ostentatious  funeral,  with  its  mourning 
coaches  and  mutes,  its  waving  plumes  and 
triple  coffin,  were  the  last  tributes  paid  to  the 
remains  of  his  wife,  by  Mr.  Lampton.  It 
seemed  to  console  him,  for  he  began  to   re- 
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cover  daily  after  it.  Every  effort  to  track  the 
criminals  was,  however,  unavailing.  The 
authority  of  law  and  the  vigilence  of  wealth, 
with  their  long  arms  and  strong  hands  were 
after  them,  but  still  unsuccessful. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


TWO    COURSES. 


''  It  was  Rob  did  it,"  said  a  low,  grumbling 
voice,  one  of  a  knot  who  was  gathered,  with 
crouched  heads  and  whispering  voices,  under 
the  shining  solitary  gas-jet  in  mother  Fippin's 
parlor.     "  It's  hard  to  be  scragged  for  him." 

"  I  knows  all  that.  Bat,  and  it  is  uncommon 
cruel-like  to  have  to  put  a  clapper  on  a  weak 
female,  in  that  way ;  but  you  sees  there  wasn't 
no  use  in  striving  to  bring  her  to,  for  every 
time  one'd  stop  her,  she  just  become  more 
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wiolentlike  than  ever.  I  wouldn't  ha  touched 
t'other  one  though.  I'd  been  locked  up  and 
sent  across  first.  It  wasn't  Rob's  fault 
neither." 

''  Did  he  do  it  ?"  asked  Bat. 

**  A  haccident  that,  Bat.  You  finds  your- 
self in  a  mess,  and  then  you  gets  out  of  it  as 
well  as  you  can.  That's  my  way,  and  I'd  just 
done  same  as  Bob,  but  I  rather  believes  I'd 
been  at  it  earlier." 

**  That  'orrible  screetch  of  hers  is  still  in 
my  head,"  said  Bat. 

"  It  was  hawful  sartainly,"  observed  the 
other;  "but  it  was  all  her  own  doing.  She 
might,  like  any  body  of  sense,  have  never 
minded  a-going  on  to  hollar  in  that  ere  way, 
and  been  a  scolding  her  sarvants  as  usual; 
but  them  women,  when  they  has  family,  ain't 
not  to  be  stopped.  I  advises  that  we  calls 
more  liquor  and  doesn't  be  talking  in  this 
here  very  dismal  way." 

"  A  very  particular  good   advice,"   said  the 
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J)river.  ''  I  knows  Rob  feels  this,  and  would 
rather  not  ha  done  it." 

"  Who  says  he  did  it?"  exclaimed  an  angry 
voice,  and  Rob,  silent  and  meditative  during 
all  that  was  stated  before,  now  sprang  to  his 
feet.  "  Who  says  it,  I  ask  ?  There's  no  blood 
on  that  hand.     Is  there.  Driver  ?" 

"  Not  just  as  now,  when  one  looks  at  it." 

"  Nor  there  wasn't  none.  If  Bat  says 
it— " 

^'  Why  I  seed  you  a~hitting  her." 

''  You  lie, — you  alllie,all,"  shrieked  the  man. 
"  You  rob  and  plunder,  and  you  murdered. 
You  know  I  didn't  do  it.  There's  no  blood 
on  me.     The  woman's  not  dead  neither." 

"  It  was  very  unhandsome,  and  not  Chris- 
tian-like to  have  been  a  berrying  her  then, 
Rob.     Wasn't  it  ?"  asked  the  Bang. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  care ;  but  the 
blood's  not  on  me.  I  won't  be  scragged  to 
save  one  of  you.  I  won't.  I  won't.  You 
dragged  me  into  this,  you  did.     I  was  honest, 
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living  honest,  and  you  would  put  the  halter 
round  me  ;  but  you  shan't." 

''  Honest,  Eob  ?"  The  Driver  had  laughed 
before  at  this  claim,  and  he  laughed  now. 
There  was  something  bitter  in  his  laugh  this 
time.     It  was  more  pleasant  before. 

^'  You  may  laugh,  you  may ;  but  I  have  done 
with  you  all.  I  leave  you  for  ever.  If  one 
hangs,  we  all  hang;  and  now  I  throw  you  oflf. 
I  shall  fight  in  this  world  alone,  now.  Blood 
or  no  blood,  I  am  done  with  you." 

'*  It's  likely  you'd  stag,  Kob." 

"  No,  no.  It  ain't,"  said  the  Driver.  "  The 
man  what  does  ,the  thing,  never  gets  no  par- 
don.    He  can't  stag." 

"  Who  said  I  would  ?"  They  were  silent. 
There  was  a  howling  devil  in  that  man's  eye, 
that  awed  even  them,  for  they  did  not  charge 
him,  and  the  huge,  black  head  of  the  Bang, 
was  even  lowered  befoie  it.  "  Then  you  don't 
say  it.  You  daren't  say  it."  He  strode  round 
them  and  looked  into  their  shrinking  faces. 
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"  There's  no  blood  on  me  neither,  so  no  more 
of  that.     Who  dares  say  there  is  ?" 

'^  We're  all  much  alike  there,  Eob,"  re- 
marked the  Driver.  "  That  ere  woman's 
dead,  and  we  all  had  a  hand  in  it,  so  the  least 
on  that,  and  its  easier  to  forget  it.  We 
doesn't  want  to  turn  again  you,  and  wouldn't 
advise  you  just  now  to  be  a- thinking  more  on 
that  ere  affair.     Drop  it  now  like  a  good  un." 

"  I  leave  you  for  ever,"  said  Eob,  energeti- 
cally. "  I  am  gone,  and  my  God  !"  That 
was  a  moment  of  compunction  in  a  life  of 
crime.  The  hard  and  festered  heart  for  a 
second  was  loosened  from  the  iron  casing  that 
was  welded  round  it.  It  beat  with  agony,  the 
agony  of  a  terrible  remorse ;  but  it  was  over, 
for  the  men  gazed  on  him,  wondering, — there 
were  whispers,  remarks :  was  he  sniggering 
now  ?  and  the  repentance,  shocked,  dies  out. 
The  hope  of  the  new  life  is  extinct. 
He  turned  fiercely  and  defiantly  on  them, 
pushing  aside   the   strong   drink,  and  looking 
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at  them  with  folded  arms.  They  thought  him 
mad,  hut  hefore  they  coukl  resolve  on  action 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the  house,  and 
dashing  along  at  a  violent  pace,  ploughing  his 
foot- way  through  that  murky  field  of  crime 
and  vice  that  surrounded  him.  He  passed 
through  it  heedless,  not  even  ohserving  the 
strange  looks  that  were  frequently  directed 
towards  himself,  until  at  last  his  prudence  w^as 
roused,  and  self-preservation  supplied  motives 
for  care.  After  an  effort  to  smooth  down  his 
attire,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and,  gathering 
his  confused  thoughts,  he  merged  into  a  de- 
cent thoroughfare.  There  was  still  something 
wild  about  him.  He  felt  this,  and  looked  for 
a  place  of  refuge,  where  he  might  completely 
put  himself  to  rights.  A  flashy  public-house 
presented  the  means,  and  Rob  entered  it.  He 
called  for  drink,  and  was  shown  into  the  par- 
lour. There  were  some  people  there,  but  they 
hardly  recognized  him,  so  he  lifted  a  newspaper 
and  buried  himself  within  it.     Graduallv  the 
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excitement  wore  away.  The  old  callousness 
of  his  nature  resumed  its  power,  and  he  almost 
laughed  when  he  thought  how  he  was  moved. 
He  had  also  made  a  discovery.  He  knew 
where  Lucille  w^as. 

The  young  lord  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
when  Roh  reached  the  Shapland  mansion. 
He  had  a  sort  of  peculiar  position  in  this  house, 
filling  no  one  department,  and  though  a  species 
of  servant,  hardly  recognized  amongst  them. 
How  he  came  there,  for  what  purpose,  or 
whence,  they  did  not  know.  But  there  he  was. 
In  the  hall  he  w^aited  until  the  young  lord 
would  come  down,  and  completely  recovered 
himself  there.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
after  some  days'  absence. 

"  Are  you  come  at  last  ?"  said  the  lord  on 
seeing  him.  "  I  thought  you  would  hardly 
turn  up  again." 

"  I  am  not  such  a  deserter  as  that,"  answered 
Rob,  fawningly.  "  I  have  all  the  information 
too,  that  I  require,  but  your  lordship  knows 
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that  something  happened  do^Yn  there,  ^vhich 
made  it  impossible  to  get  on." 

"  WelL  I  can  have  all  that  again.  At 
present  we  shall  not  talk  about  it.  I  am 
almost  late  as  it  is,"  and  he  hurried  away  to  his 
carriage,  adding,  to  himself, — "  Our  little  frail- 
ties introduce  us  to  odd  fellowship." 

But  he  thought  no  more  of  this,  as  his 
luxurious  carriage,  drawn  by  his  highly-bred 
horses,  passed  on  through  the  streets.  He  was 
lying  back  in  it,  planning,  with  great  skill,  how 
he  should  make  this  odd  fellowship  serve  his 
purpose.  It  rolled  onwards,  through  street 
and  square,  until  it  turned  into  that  one  in 
which  Mrs.  Lumsden  lived.  He  was  not, 
however,  going  there,  but  not  far  from  her 
residence  the  carriage  stopped.  The  steps 
were  let  down  and  he  got  out.  Though  it  was 
still  daylight,  there  was  no  daylight  within 
the  walls  of  the  house  which  he  entered. 
They  had  there  dra^Yn  all  ^tlie  blinds  and 
fastened  up  the  shutters ;  and  the  great  rooms 
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flashed  in  all  their  finery  under  the  glow  of 
waxen  tapers.  He  was  now  a  guest  at  one  of 
old  Lord  Toddington's  dinner  parties. 

Some  men  outlive  everything  and  every- 
body, while  they  still  think  themselves  young, 
and  have  a  power  of  attraction  about  them 
derived  from  wealth  or  position,  until  they 
become  a  system,  a  new  life,  far  removed  from 
their  old  memories,  and  then,  perfect  in  some- 
thing, they  give  a  tone,  which  is  felt,  though 
hardly  comprehended.  Lord  Toddington  was 
one  of  these.  He  w^as  old,  and  yet  dressed 
like  five-and-twenty.  He  was  wigged,  and 
dyed,  and  perfumed,  and  stiff,  wrinkled  and 
worn  as  he  was,  he  always  was  hanging  about 
youth,  as  if  he  had  not  }et  shed  his  wisdom 
teeth.  Early  in  life,  possessed  of  vast  wealth, 
he  saw  the  power  of  exclusiveness,  and  mak- 
ing this  one  rule  of  action,  he  was  sought 
after,  petted,  and  extolled  by  the  hundreds 
whom  he  never  admitted  near  him,  and  con-, 
sequently  prized  by  those  who  had  gained  the 
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entrance  to  his  charmed  circle.  He  sought  a 
reputation,  and  gahied  it  too.  He  had  a 
rehsh  for  scientific  cookery,  so  he  gave 
dinners  that  made  him  famous.  In  the 
tumble-down  of  life  he  was  just  the  same, 
though  he  existed  more  on  the  traditions  of 
the  past  than  on  the  performances  of  the 
present.  But  still  he  was  a  mark,  a  point  in 
the  system  to  which  he  belonged  and  held 
sway.  Unlike  Mrs.  Lumsden,  he  never  said 
openly  what  he  thought,  if  he  imagined 
sincerity  would  offend,  but  then  he  had  an 
inconvenient  habit  of  adding,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
himself,  the  truth,  and  this  low  tone  became, 
as  age  stole  on  him,  a  whisper,  and  then  it 
widened  into  a  half  stage-aside,  until  at  last 
it  came  out,  perhaps  a  minute  after  his  answer 
or  opinion,  in  words  as  loud  as  those  really 
intended  to  be  heard,  and  many  a  strange 
scene  it  produced. 

In   the  drawing-room  Lord  Shapland  found 
his  host  sitting  on  an   easy  chair,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  some  of  his  guests,  young  and 
old. 

"  My  dear  Shapland,  glad  to  see  you.  I'm 
too  comfortable  just  now  to  get  up.  How  are 
you  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  ever  being  in  better 
health.  I  must  congratulate  your  lordship, 
too,  on  looking  so  well." 

"  Quite  youngish,  indeed,  quite.  All  old 
friends  of  yours,  these  ?"  There  was  a  pause 
here,  and  his  lordship  coughed,  adding,  in  his 
stage-aside — "  What  a  puppy  this  fellow  is 
now,  with  his  ringlets  and  milky  face  !" 

"  Your  lordship  has  gathered  round  you  all 
that  fashion  has  left  in  town,"  continued  the 
other,  who  but  half-heard  his  host's  whisper. 

''  And  more  too,  you  dog.  Look  behind 
you.  There's  a  face,  now,  eh  ?"  Shapland 
had  turned  round.  "  See  how^  the  fellow 
stares  at  her  now.  There's  no  breeding  in 
him." 

The  young  lord  did  not  hear  this.  His 
2   G 
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eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  face  in  the  corner  of 
the  room — a  bright,  sunny  face,  with  soft,  fair 
hair,  and  large  blue  eyes — so  fresh  and  beam- 
ing, that  it  seemed  to  cast  Ught  upon  a  tall, 
elderly  gentleman,  who  stood  beside  its  owner. 
This  was  a  young  girl,  in  the  first  flush  of 
womanhood.  Shaj)land's  glance  sought  hers. 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  rather 
startled  like,  and  then  talked  on  with  the  per- 
son beside  her. 

''  A  gem,  a  perfect  gem,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  the  old  peer.     "  Who  is  she  ?" 

^'  Eh  ?  I  knew  it.  Hit,  hit  at  once.  A 
good  family — Mapleton,  of  Pulsford.  A  \ery 
good,  old  family,  and  rich.  They're  Papists, 
certainly,  but  one  doesn't  mind  that,  you 
know,"  and  then  as  Sh apian d  looked  again,  he 
added,  "  Thinks  he'll  get  her ;  but  she  could 
not  have  a  sop  like  him." 

"  Mapleton  and  Pulsford,"  he  said,  half 
aloud.  He  had  heard  a  history  about  them, 
and  the  names  were  not  easily  forgotten.     ''  I 
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only  want  the  old  woman,  to  complete  the  set 
of  family  pictures.  Your  lordship  has '  con- 
ferred a  favour  on  society  by  the  introduction 
of  so  much  beauty." 

"  I  think  she  is  sure  to  be  a  star.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  by  and  bye,"  and  then  again, "  Throw 
her  away  on  him,  indeed.     I  won't  do  it." 

"  You  said  you  would."  The  last  words  had 
been  louder  than  usual,  and  Shapland  heard 
them. 

"Would  what?"  then  came,  "What  does 
he  want  ?" 

"  Introduce  me." 

"  Oh,  ah.  I  know.  Certainly  I  will,  my 
dear  friend.  Come,  this  moment.  Lean  on 
me."  And  he  rose  slowly,  drew  Shapland's 
arm  within  his  own,  and  hobbled  on — it  wasn't 
walking — towards  Florence.  The  elderly  man 
by  her  side  turned  towards  his  host.  He  was  a 
hale,  bronzed,  proud-looking  man.  Not  a 
country-gentleman,  in  appearance.  There  was 
more  of  the  world  about  him  than  that.    "  This, 
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Mapleton,    is  my    dear  young  friend,    Lord 
Shapland." 

Mr.  Mapleton  bowed  low  in  returning  his 
lordship's  salute. 

"  Miss  Mapleton,  allow  me  to — ."  But  a 
cough  cut  that  short.  It  was  enough,  .how- 
ever, for  them.  "  A  confounded  puppy — has 
thirty  thousand  a-  year — ugh,  ugh."  Shapland 
did  not  mind  this,  though  Mapleton  smiled  ; 
for  he  was  talking  with  Florence,  in  a  ready, 
winning  way,  and  perhaps  the  remainder  of 
the  old  peer's  aside  induced  Mr.  Mapleton  not 
to  interfere  with  them. 

The  dinner  was  announced,  and  Lord  Tod- 
din  gton  seized  upon  Florence — and  as  he  w^as 
leading  her  away,  a  young  man  just  entered. 
^'What,  Hugh  Mortimer.  Eh?  nearly  late, 
Hugh  ?"  and  when  he  was  at  the  door,  he 
added — "  A  rising  man,  must  get  on — but 
proud,  desperately  proud."  Florence  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mortimer's  face.  It  di- 
vided her  attentions  towards  Lord  Shapland. 
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It  was  not  a  soft,  fine  face,  the  lineaments 
beautifully  cut  and  the  expression  pleasing — 
but  it  was  a  large,  commanding  face,  with  a 
broad,  massive  brow,  the  nose  rather  longish, 
and  the  mouth,  perhaps,  too,  in  excess,  with 
white,  glittering  teeth  within  it.  Yet  there 
was  somethino-  about  head  and  face  that  made 

o 

it  remarkable.  There  were  vigour  and  power 
in  it,  and  that  repose  over  it  which  indicated 
the  conscious  possession  of  these  qualities. 
It  was  one  of  those  pillars,  rough  and  unpo- 
lished-looking at  first,  but  revealing  beauties, 
as  examined,  and  appealing  to  a  dependent 
nature,  from  its  exhibition  of  power.  It  thus 
struck  Floience.  It  was  a  contrast  with  Lord 
Shapland's,  so  full  and  perfect,  that  she  could 
not  fail  in  remarking  it.  There  was  a  satis- 
faction of  a  good  opinion  of  himself  in  the 
young  lord's  face  :  there  were  hope,  vigour, 
ambition,  in  the  other.  The  breath  of  an 
authority  springing  from  intellectual  power, 
floated  over  the  one  ;  the  supposition  that  his 
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destiny  was  settled,  gave  languor  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  other. 

Lord  Toddington  had  Florence  beside  him 
at  dinner,  and  she  was  opposite  to  Hugh  Mor- 
timer, with  Shapland  betw^een  her  and  her 
father.  This  dinner  was  the  old  peer  s  last 
achievement  for  the  season ;  and  though  he 
neither  put  on  white  cap  nor  apron,  he  had 
almost  personally  superintended  its  progress, 
and  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  repu- 
tation. He  was  very  satisfied,  with  his  outer 
life  glowing  and  kindly,  his  inner  sometimes 
peculiar  enough,  for  it  was  always  expressing 
itself  in  its  own  odd  way,  and  never  compli- 
mentary. It  was  the  truth  of  the  old,  crab- 
bed existence  that  was  wrapped  up  in  flannels 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  covered  over  with  the 
frippery  of  a  foppish  youth,  to  make  it  look 
what  it  was  not.  Yet  it  never  commented  on 
itself.  It  felt  no  pains,  or  feeling,  did  not 
complain  about  them.     It  was   always    con- 
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trasting  or  contradicting  the  outer  opinions, 
and  revealing  character  unintentionally. 

Lord  Shapland  paid  a  marked  and  delicate 
attention  to  Florence,  and  she  replied  to  it, 
but  her  eye  was  still  on  the  face  opposite  to 
her.  She  heard  his  voice,  clearer  than  my 
lord's,  though  beyond  the  commonest  cour- 
tesies he  did  not  attend  to  her.  She  could 
learn  that  he  was  in  parliament,  and  had 
created  an  interest  there,  for  Mr.  Mapleton 
asked  a  question,  and  Lord  Toddington  re- 
plied— 

"  Way  ton,  my  dear  sir.  A  small  borough. 
He's  in  on  somebody's  interest,  I  don't  re- 
member now ;  but  he's  clever,  very  clever, 
and,"  the  inner  voice  spoke  out,  "  I  sometimes 
think  him  above." 

"  I  read  a  speech  of  his  the  other  day — ." 

"  His  great  speech  too,"  the   old  lord  went 

on.     "It  was  full  of  power  and  matter.     He 

must  rise,   as  he  belongs  to  the  strong  party. 

A  minister,  sir.     He'll  be  a  minister,"  and  he 

c  5 
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reclined  in  his  chair,  and  looked  along  the 
dinner  tahle.  "A  place-hunter.  Those  fellows 
without  anything  are  always  place-hunters." 
This  was  the  conviction  of  the  inner  man 
again,  and  it  came  to  Mortimers  ear.  He 
knew  the  old  lord's  way,  so  did  not  say  any- 
thing, for  he  had  always  found  the  outer  indi- 
viduality kindly,  and  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
warped  and  twisted  interior.  But  it  made  an 
impression  on  Mr.  Mapleton,  who  seemed  to 
prefer  the  possession  beside  him  to  the  expect- 
ancy opposite,  and  Mortimer  saw  this.  Mr. 
Mapleton  asked  no  more  questions,  hut  he  was 
very  courteous  in  his  own  way,  and  that  was 
distant  enough,  towards  Shapland. 

Well,  the  dinner  was  over.  The  ladies  had 
gone.  Florence  had  made  a  conquest,  but 
how  long  the  spell  might  continue  she  could 
not  determine,  and  yet  she  did  not  care  for  it. 
The  cold,  impassable  countenance  that  was 
opposite  to  her  at  dinner  had  more  influence 
over   her  feelings  than  the   soft  one  that  so 
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often  looked  languishingly  into  hers.  She 
would  rather  see  a  smile  over  it,  than  sunshine 
on  the  latter,  and  she  felt  she  had  made  no 
impression.  When  the  ladies  were  gone, 
Mortimer  talked  more.  There  were  energy, 
quickness,  judgment,  in  what  he  said.  The 
large  features  lighted  up  and  glowed  over  the 
hidden  power  within  them,  and  Mapleton 
could  see  how  far  this  man  rose  above  the 
circle  round  him.  The  old  lord  did  not  talk 
much  now,  but  he  took  his  wine  freely,  and 
broke  his  nats,  and  some  odd  jokes,  together. 
Shapland  was  anxious  to  see  Florence  again, 
and,  as  he  did  not  shine  in  that  society,  he 
was  striving  to  slip. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  dear  fellow,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  peer.  "  You  can't  escape  yet. 
Fill  your  glasses,  come  now,"  and  after  this 
exertion  he  rolls  back  in  liis  chair,  while  the 
inner  speaks—  "  The  puppy  must  be  after  that 
girl.     How  those  things  do  get  on !" 

A  grave  smile  was  on  Mortimer's  lip.     "  I 
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think,  my  lord,  we  should  join  the  ladies. 
You  know  I  am  not  an  after-dinner  man,"  he 
said,   seeing  how   Shapland   was    anxious  to 

go- 

"  I  know  that,  Mortimer.     Your  statesmen 

in  the  egg  never  are.     They  only  drink  toast 

and  water,  until  they  get  in,  and  then,  Egad, 

they're  all  men  of  pottle   tendencies — Ugh, 

ugh."     A  cough  ended  this  speech,  and  then 

the  aside  was  wheezed   out.     "  He's  thinking 

of  that  fair  face  too,  I'll  warrant,  dry  and  sedate 

as  he  looks." 

Mortimer  laughed  outright,  and  so  did  the 
young  lord,  while  Mr.  Mapleton,  who  was  not 
quite  at  home  in  Lord  Toddington's  evenings, 
rose  to  leave,  and  then  the  old  peer  had  to 
consent.  He  seized  Hugh's  arm,  and  clung 
to  him,  going  up  the  grand  stairs. 

"  So  you  have  made  a  hit — caused  quite  a 
sensation,  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  the  only 
thing  at  our's,  and  I  am  sure  has  paved  the 
way — Eh  ?     You'll  he  looking  for  something 
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handsome.  You're  a  lucky  fellow — "  then  the 
inner  said,  "  Thinks  himself  a  prime-minister 
as  it  is ;  but  hell  not  be  that  for  some  time." 

Hugh  knew  what  he  should  reply  to.  "I 
am  glad  I  have  been  so  successful ;  but  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  when  I  remember  how  many 
were  interested  by  your  lordship's  kind  atten- 
tions in  my  behalf." 

"  I  know  that,  my  boy ;  know  it.  They 
were  of  some  use,  but  you  deserved  them.  I 
felt  you  did.  Doesn't  believe  a  word  of  that, 
now.  He  doesn't,  I'm  sure."  The  last 
thought  was  the  impression  of  tlie  inner  mind. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Hugh,  and  then  he  smiled. 
He  had  dwelt  on  the  wrong  words. 

"Eh?  What?" 

"  How  very  beautiful  Miss  Mapleton  is  !" 
said  Hugh.  "  I  like  to  look  upon  those  fair 
flowers  just  fresh  from  their  native  soil. 
They  are  a  relief,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
hard,  dry  visages  of  this  used-up  life  here, 
and  its  worldliness,  and  glitter,  and  hollow- 
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ness.  That  face  throws  a  charm  over  tlie 
picture  before  us." 

"  Quite,  quite.  At  our  time  of  hfe  those 
pictures  always  charm,  for  we  have  feelings  in 
unison  with  them."  They  were  standing  at 
the  door.  "  I  dare  say  this  fellow  thinks  me 
as  old  as  Parr,"  he  wdiispered  in  his  peculiar 
aside,  and  the  words  dropped  into  Mr.  Maple- 
ton's  ears. 

Shapland  was  talking  with  Florence  before 
they  had  gotten  into  the  room,  but  he  could 
not  hide  from  himself  that  she  was  guarded 
with  him — that  he  did  not  impress  himself  so 
vividly  upon  her  feelings,  as  he  thought  he 
should,  and  once  he  saw  her  eyes  directed 
towards  the  door,  but  he  never  could  imagine 
that  there  was  any  one  there  to  rival  him. 
There  was  some  music,  but  before  it  began, 
Mortimer  had  slipped  away.  He  had  a  party 
and  a  policy  in  parliament,  and  in  the  then 
position  of  afi'airs,  he  did  not  know  what  need 
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there  might  he  for  his  services  that  evening, 
so  he  walked  quietly  away  to  the  House. 

The  dinner  is  over,  the  guests  are  going 
away.  Some  have  other  parties  to  attend, 
and  some  are  getting  tired  of  the  old  lord  and 
of  each  other,  so  the  carriages  come  to  the 
door,  and  shawled  and  muffled,  people  gather 
into  them.  Old  Lord  Toddington  goes  on  in 
his  usual  way  as  he  hids  them  good  night, 
closing  up  his  complimentary  partings  by  the 
inner  revelations,  which  are  now  almost  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  his  first  words,  for  he  is 
asthmatic,  and  he  sometimes  wheezes  up  with 
coughs ;  and,  warm  as  the  season  is,  he  feels 
the  cold,  standing  near  the  open  door-way. 
At  last  they  are  all  gone,  and  he  is  taken  to 
his  room,  where  a  confidential  valet  also 
begins  to  dismember  him  in  a  way,  and  roll 
him  out  of  his  casings,  until  he  gets  at  the 
original,  and  places  it  on  an  easy  chair,  where 
it  remains,  helpless  enough,  a  crumbling  clay 
that  will  soon  break  up,  and  now  unscrewed 
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totters  and  limps,  until  it  is  rolled  into  bed, 
and  that  disposes  of  it  for  this  night. 

In  their  carriage,  Florence  and  her  father 
went  homewards.  Mr.  Mapleton  was  lying 
back  in  the  corner.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
dinner-party. 

"  What  do  you  say  about  your  first  appear- 
ance in  this  life,  Florence  ?"  he  asked,  "  after 
your  country  existence  ?" 

"  It  was  dull  enough,"  said  Florence, 
'•  especially  when  I  had  such  ideas  about  it 
before  ;  and  it  was  stupid  too." 

"  Lord  Shapland  and  Mr.  Mortimer  are  not 
stupid  people.     Certainly  the  latter  is  not." 

*'  And  who  is  the  latter  ?"  Florence  asked, 
carelessly. 

"  A  member  of  parliament ;  though  not  a 
very  wealthy  one — but  I  believe  a  rising  one." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  they  were  at 
home. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  LETTER  AND  THE  ESCAPE. 


The  mourning  was  worn  still  at  Beeclicroft,  but 
with  most  there  the  appearance  of  grief  was 
all.  Mr.  Lampton  had  devoted  some  time  to 
study  what  was  becoming  in  black,  and  he  had 
not  damaged  his  fashionable  exterior  much  by 
adopting  the  newest  styles.  He  sighed  in  a 
very  accomplished  way,  and  waved  his  per- 
fumed handkerchief  about  his  face,  signifying 
his  intention  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  if  there 
were  any.     With  the  children,  grief  was  not 
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lasting  at  their  ages,  and  they  still  talked  of 
mama,  but  talked  of  her  without  any  strong 
remembrances,  for  Mrs.  Lampton  had  not  im- 
pressed herself  deeply  upon  their  minds.  She 
had  been  their  mother — yet  never  much  im- 
proved the  natural  connexion  between  herself 
and  them.  As  for  Lucille,  she  was  more 
pained  and  startled  at  the  woman's  terrible 
death  than  anything  else.  She  owed  little  to 
Mrs.  Lampton,  and  that  little  she  was  pay- 
ing, in  a  strict  attention  to  her  duties.  There 
was  no  relationship  existing  between  them  to 
instigate  a  very  deep  grief  on  her  j)art,  and  she 
did  not  pretend  what  she  did  not  feel.  It 
was  odd,  too,  that  there  was  no  trace  to  the 
murderers.  Lucille  held  the  cue,  but  she  did 
not  then  know^  it. 

But  Mr.  Lampton  could  live  no  longer  at 
Beechcroft.  He  had  not,  he  said,  the  heart 
to  do  it.  His  nerves  could  not  stand  ever- 
lastingly looking  at  the  place  where  his  poor, 
dear,  devoted  wife,  had  been  murdered.     Mr. 
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Lamp  ton  had  several  things  in  contemplation, 
and  he  thought  London  the  best  line  of  action 
for  them  all.  So  Lucille  was  again  to  give 
up  the  country,  and  at  the  very  time  she 
Hked  being  in  it,  when  she  also  believed  it 
would  be  a  protection  to  her  against  that 
danger  always  dreaded.  Mr.  Lamp  ton's  man- 
ner towards  her  had  changed  greatly  since  his 
wife's  death.  There  was  no  repetition  of  the 
scene,  but  there  was  a  confidential  cordiality 
which  she  liked  worse.  He  always  spoke  to 
her  in  the  presence  of  the  servants,  as  if  she 
controlled  his  actions  and  he  did  just  as  she 
bid  him.  He  had  no  reserve  before  her,  but 
became  unpleasantly  familiar.  She  longed 
for  a  change,  and  one  reason  why  she  almost 
wished  to  leave  the  country,  was  to  get  rid  of 
this.  It  was  distressing  and  difficult  to  com- 
bat. She  could  not  meet  it  negatively,  and 
it  was  doing  Mr.  Lampton's  work  steadily  and 
thoroughly.  There  were  whispers.  She  felt 
that.     And  there  were  suspicions  which  she 
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saw  grow  into  certainty,  without  tlie  power  of 
combatting  or  controlling  them.  The  child- 
ren felt  their  influence,  and  were  growing  shy 
and  reserved,  instead  of  cordial  and  commu- 
nicative, as  before. 

To  town  at  last  they  came.  The  hall  porter 
resumes  his  chair,  and  sits  in  it  as  usual,  clad 
in  the  deepest  mourning.  The  light  draperies 
are  rolled  away  from  the  windows,  and  every- 
thing about  the  house  is  black,  very  black. 
The  maids  flit  about  like  the  shades  of  night, 
while  Mr.  Lampton  seems  a  whole  hearse  and 
a  train  of  mourning  coaches  in  himself.  Still 
this  is  all  in  the  outside,  for  when  he  relaxes, 
you  only  see  the  grief  in  his  clothes,  and 
these  are  so  artistic  and  fashionable,  that  they 
appear  to  be  put  on  just  for  a  change.  Lucille 
is  in  mourning  too,  but  here  there  is  real  grief. 
It  is  in  her  heart.  She  feels  that  something 
is  coming,  for  its  dark  shadow  is  lengthening 
over  her,  and  she  does  not  know  how  to  meet 
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it.  Her  correspondence  is  kept  up  with  the 
Grange.  She,  however,  makes  no  complaints 
in  it. 

Mr.  Lampton  had  insisted,  since  they  came 
to  tow^n,  that  all  should  breakfast  together. 
In  a  manner  he  had  made  Lucille  mistress  of 
his  establishment,  and  this  addition  to  her 
duties  was  so  imposed,  that  she  could  not  well 
refuse  it.  She  saw  that  the  house  required 
a  female  superintendence  beyond  the  hired 
service  that  w^as  in  it,  for  Mr.  Lampton,  be- 
yond his  mornings,  was  seldom  at  home.  He 
dined  in  his  club,  and  left  all  to  Lucille  at 
home,  where  the  servants  obeyed  her,  and,  she 
thought,  also  looked  on  her  in  a  way  that  often 
sent  the  hot  blood  to  her  cheeks.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  establishment  was  certainly 
broken  up,  and  though  the  model  woman 
might  have  been  exacting  and  peevish,  Lucille 
felt  that  she  was  w^anted  now. 

They  had  been  a  week  in  town,  and  Mr. 
Lampton  was  growing  every   day  later  in  his 
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habits.  This  morning  it  was  ahnost  twelve 
when  he  came  down,  and  Lucihe  had  striven 
to  make  the  parlor,  for  the  time  being,  a  sort 
of  school-room,  but  the  girls  grumbled,  and 
were  tossing  amongst  the  letters  and  news- 
papers on  the  table,  not  much  attending  to 
Lucille.     At  last  Mr.  Lampton  came. 

''  I'm  late  this  day,  Lucille,"  he  never  called 
her  Miss  Roberts,  now,  "  but  you  w^on't  be 
angry  with  me.  Well,  what  is  it  going  to  do 
for  its  wicked  one  ?"  This  style  was  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Lampton's  familiarity. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  tea,  sir  ?" 

"  How  cold  it  becomes  at  once.  It  should 
give  smiles  and  coffee.     It  should  now." 

"  Here  are  letters,"  said  Lucille,  striving  to 
get  away  from  this  maudlin,  and  she  handed 
them  over  to  him,  and  poured   out  his  coffee. 

"  It's  not  well,  I'm  sure  it  isn't.  It  must 
have  a  drive  this  day  in  the  warm  sun,  to  keep 
up  its  spirits.     It  shall  indeed." 
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"  I  would  prefer  walking  in  the  square,  and 
will  take  out  the   girls  immediately  for  that." 

''  Well,  well,  as  it  likes.  It  is  mistress  here 
now,  and  mav  do  as  it  wishes.  I  must  look 
over  those  letters."  They  were  opened, 
skimmed,  thrown  to  the  one  side,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  them  all,  as  seen  yet.  He 
lifted  a  newspaper,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
dusky,  soiled  envelope,  sealed  in  a  fashion  not 
usual  with  his  correspondents.  He  moved  it 
delicately  with  his  knife,  looking  askance  at 
it,  as  if  he  dreaded  an  infernal  machine  within 
it.  But  it  was  a  quiet  letter,  and  took  this 
touching  and  investigation  all  in  good  part. 
At  last  he  lifted  it.  The  address  was  not 
written  by  a  complete  pensman,  for  there 
seemed  a  desperate  struggle  among  the 
letters,  which  of  them  would  look  oddest. 
They  were  short  and  long,  thick  and  thin, 
crooked  and  straight,  charging  each  other,  not 
going  in  a  file,  the  capitals  slaying  and  over- 
riding their  inferiors,  and  the  whole  a  desperate 
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wmngle  amongst  established  characters  to 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. He  opened  it  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, read  some  lines  with  difficulty,  seeming 
all  the  time  puzzled.  Something  in  it,  how- 
ever, appeared  at  last  to  attract  him,  for  now 
he  was  greedily  deciphering  it,  totally  absorbed 
in  its  contents,  and  these  looked  to  be  of  no 
common  importance,  to  judge  by  him.  Again 
this  soiled,  blotted,  and  crabbed  epistle  was 
perused,  and  now  he  looked  from  under  his 
brows  at  Lucille,  short,  quick,  side-long  glances 
he  took,  which  could  not  escape  her  notic6, 
and  she  began  to  grow  nervous.  She  dreaded 
that  letter,  having  a  presentiment  that  it  con- 
cerned her. 

Mr.  Lampton  rose.  He  had  finished  it  for 
the  second  time,  and  he  carefully  inserted  it 
in  that  dirty,  soiled  envelope  that  was  before 
him.  Then  putting  it  into  his  scented  note 
case,  he  turned  towards  Lucille.  He  was 
smiling  now  as  before. 
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**  Well,  it  won't  drive,  will  it  ?"  There  was 
something  in  the  way  the  question  wtis  put, 
that  sounded  disagreeably  in  Lucille's  ear. 

"  I  shall  walk  in  the  square,  sir,  and  indeed 
the  children  are  doing  no  good  now,  so  per- 
haps you  would  not  object  to  my  resuming 
the  course  pointed  out  when  I  came  by  Mrs. 
Lampton  ?" 

''  But  I  shall  most  decidedly.  My  poor 
dear  wife  had  peculiar  notions,  and  I  won't 
have  its  life  harrassed  out  of  it,  when  it  should 
be  blooming  and  gay.  I  won't  indeed ;"  and 
he  left  the  apartment. 

When  he  was  gone,  Lucille  took  up  her 
books,  and  the  little  girls,  who  had  amused 
themselves  in  jotting  down  the  events  outside 
that  pleased  them,  were  asked  by  her  to  go 
out  for  a  walk.  Something  unusual  had 
attracted  them. 

"  That's  the  fourth  time,  Jane.  I  know  it 
is,  for  I  marked  it  all  with  this  pin  on  the 
blind  there." 

VOL,    II.  p 
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"  Here  he  comes  again  too." 

"  Who  r  asked  Lucille. 

"  A  man,"  said  Clara,  "who  has  been  looking 
up  at  the  window  ever  since  pa  came  down. 
There,  there  he  is,  Lucille."  The  latter 
looked,  drew  back  suddenly ;  but  too  late  to 
escape  him,  for  he  had  seen  her.  He  did  not 
come  up,  but  turned  away,  and  went  slowly 
down  the  side  of  the  square.  It  was  her 
father.  She  did  not  know  how  to  act  now. 
He  was  again  on  her  path.  Persecution  of 
some  kind  was  over  her,  and  how  to  shun  or 
defeat  it,  she  could  not  then  devise.  She  had 
nothing  tangible  before  her.  The  children 
were  ready  to  go  out,  and  she  accompanied 
them,  but  this  man  was  no  more  seen  by  her 
that  day,  and  though  she  always  had  his  ap- 
pearance before  her,  she  w^ent  on  with  her 
duties  as  usual.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lampton 
came  home,  and  said  he  would  dine  with 
them.  He  was  very  gay,  and  talkative,  more 
so  than  ever  previously,  in  Lucille's  presence. 
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"  I  shall  send  those  girls,"  he  said,  "  to  my 
aunt  Weston,  for  the  winter.  She  will  hold 
a  heavier  hand  over  them  than  you  can,  and 
then  we  will  be  more  at  home  here." 

"  You  will  be  kind  enough  then  to  tell  me 
how  long,  sir,  they  may  be  here,  that  I  can 
know  when  you  will  dispense  with  my  ser- 
vices," observed  Lucille,  to  this  hint. 

"  Yours — How  it  does  rave.  I  don't  want 
it  to  be  annoyed,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
would  send  them  away." 

"  I  could  not  remain,  if  they  were  gone, 
sir." 

*'  Oh  I  but  it  must  and  shall,  though.  I 
don't  mean  to  lose  it  at  all.  How  cruel  it 
must  be,  to  think  of  going  away,  and  leaving 
us  all  lonely  here.  It  is  mistress  and  can't 
be  wanted  at  all." 

"  You  do  not  think,  Mr.  Lampton,  of  the 
injury  this  might  do  me  or  you  would  not 
mention  it." 

He  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  as  if  greatly 
2  D 
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astonished  at  this,  looking  all  the  time  so 
puzzled,  that  Lucille  could  hardly  expect  de- 
sign in  his  words.  "  Why,  everything  is  set- 
tled. I  intend  going  to  Paris,  and  remaining 
there  some  time,  to  show  it  the  curiosities  of 
that  city,  and  then  wherever  it  wishes  to  drag 
its  devoted  one." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  this,  sir.  I 
will  go  up  to  the  school-room  to  the  children." 

"  Not  understand  !  What  a  head  it  has  ! 
Everybody  understands  but  it.  One's  friends 
say,  lucky  fellow,  that  Lampton,  and  the  ser- 
vants call  it  mistress,  and  it  is  and  shall  be 
mistress.  It  rules  here,"  and  he  laid  his  dia- 
mond-covered fingers  upon  his  breast.  "  Here 
is  its  kingdom,  its  throne,  its  realm.  It  is 
always  governing  here." 

Lucille  rose,  with  passion  and  pride  de- 
picted in  her  face.  "  This,  sir,  is  farce.  At 
Beech  croft  there  was  more  of  the  drama  in 
the  rehearsal,  but  this  is  a  stupid  farce,  not 
worthy  of  a  gentleman." 
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•'  How  she  talks  now  !" 

"  Mr.  Lampton,"  said  Lucille,  firmly,  "while 
your  wife  was  ^Jive,  I  had  protection  against 
these  insults ;  hut  now  I  have  none.  To- 
morrow I  shall  leave  you,  and  then  he  liher- 
ated  from  this  insulting  conduct,  which  can 
only  exasperate  me,  and  tend  to  lower  you." 

"  It  is  angry,  is  it  ?  How  foolish  it  is,"  and 
he  looked  strangely  at  her.  She  also  thought 
maliciously.  "It  would  leave  its  own  here. 
Where  would  it  go  to  ?" 

'^The  world  is  wide  enough  for  me,"  said 
Lucille,  "  to  find  another  place  of  rest." 

"  But  then  does  it  know  what  the  world 
says  ahout  it—  that  stupid,  cross  old  world, 
that  is  always  talking  ill  and  destroying  cha- 
racters.    It  has  heen  saying — " 

"  What  ?"  asked  Lucille,  sternly,  and  Mr. 
Lampton  quailed  hefore  her  flashing  eyes. 
"  What  does  this  world  dare  to  say  ?" 

"  It's  only  a  calumny,  hut  that  does  as  well 
as  truth — It  says — " 
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The  rest  of  the  words  hissed  hot  upon 
Lucille's  brain.  They  were  hke  sei-pents' 
tongues  stinging  into  her  veiy  soul,  and  she 
cowered  for  the  moment  before  them,  so  bitter, 
cruel,  and  torturing  they  were.  Then  came 
the  re-action.  Her  haughty  nature  refused 
to  bend  to  calumny.  It  was  erecting  itself 
upon  the  foundation  of  its  own  truth  and 
honesty,  and  rearing  up  its  defences  to  combat 
this  mortal  foe.  It  girded  itself  up  strong 
and  vigorous,  looking  at  the  danger  in  the 
face,  trembling  before  it  no  more. 

"  You,  sir,  you  have  dared  this,"  she  said, 
vehemently  and  sternly.  "  You  bend  before 
it.  You  have  said  I  was  polluted,  because 
you  wished  it.  You  have  thrown  suspicion 
upon  me,  because  you  thought  suspicion 
would  deliver  up  its  victim,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  you.  But  you  are  wrong,  sir.  The 
weakest  can  moie  than  match  the  strength  of 
shame  and  cunning  here.     Oh  !  my  God,  that 
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I  should  be  thus  slandered  by  this  man.  We 
part,  sir,  this  night — this  moment." 

"  Oh,  no.  It  doesn't  mean  that."  He  was 
on  his  feet.     ''  It  doesn't  go  now." 

"  Force  only  can  detain  me." 

He  dropped  the  mannerism,  and  faced  her 
boldly.  His  eyes  were  strangely  lit  up,  for 
there  were  mockery  and  defiance  flashing  from 
them.  She  did  not  know  Mr.  George  Fre- 
derick Lampton.  He  was  determined  to  prove 
that. 

"  You  can't  go  this  night,  nor  to-morrow, 
nor  until  I  wish  it ;  and  when  you  leave  this, 
you  fall  to  rise  no  more,  I  know  your  history, 
your  father — ."  She  trembled  now.  ''  I  know 
your  acts  and  how  you  have  imposed  on  us 
here — on  Mrs.  Lumsden — on  every  one  ;  and 
I  will  brand  it"  into  you.     I  can  save  or  kill 

you." 

"  I  would  die  ten  thousand  deaths  before  I 

would  consent  to  the  disgrace  you  offer  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lampton,  calmly,  "  1  shall 
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leave  that  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  poHce. 
There  was  a  very  valuable  necklace  of  Mrs. 
Lampton's  lost  some  time  back.  It  has  been 
found,  you  understand  me  ?" 

"No — .  I  comprehend  your  intentions.  I 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  That  is  quite  the  same.  In  the  writing- 
desk  of  the  school-room  it  has  been  found. 
You  hold  the  key,  you — ." 

"  My  God !  I  am  the  thief—." 

"  That  is  it.  The  daughter  of  one,  herding 
with  them,  who  so  likely?  I  do  not  know 
any  court  that  would  not  say  it.  Now,  you 
have  an  alternative.  The  proofs  are  prepared, 
whether  they  shall  be  used  against  you  or  not, 
rests  with  yourself.  You  have  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  on  it  depends  the  result  I  can 
sketch." 

''  You,  you,"  she  was  choking. 

"  Yes,  just  myself.  I  can  draw  a  crowded 
court,  a  splenetic  judge,  a  gaping  audience,  a 
fierce  persecution,  and  my  own  testimony.     I 
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can  draw  these,  for  I  can  promise  them,  and 
I  can  promise  too,  splendor,  wealth,  luxury, 
amusement,  variety,  and — ." 

"  A  loathed  existence,"  exclaimed  Lucille, 
with  sudden  passion,  "  a  depth  in  crime  to 
which  I  shall  never  fall.  I  would  die  first — 
die  a  thousand  times." 

"  You  are  hot  now,  but  by  and  bye  you  will 
cool.  I  can  give  time  for  reflection,  and 
would  advise  you  to  take  it.  I  have  men- 
tioned no  names,  but  the  police  have  their 
instructions,  so  just  do  you  think  over  the 
matter,  and  I  shall  look  in  on  you  towards 
ten.  I  shall  stroll  down  to  the  club  now,  and 
read  over  the  papers.'' 

He  looked  at  her,  as  if  he  was  doing  the 
most  virtuous  thing  in  the  world,  and  only 
thinking  about  what  would  advantage  her; 
he  did  not  seem  to  feel,  not  even  for  a  moment, 
that  intense  criminality  which  he  was  striving 
to  put  in  motion,  for  he  was  bland  and  polite 
to  her,  as  he  bowed  himself  out,  smiling  and 
D  5 
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quite  satisfied  looking.  That  closed  door 
brought  a  momentary  relief.  He  was  shut 
out  from  her  view,  and  she  could  think  over 
his  vileness,  without  seeing  the  loathed  pre- 
sence round  which  it  revolved.  How  those 
moments  agitated  her  1  The  right  was  before 
her — not  straight,  and  smooth,  and  easily  trod- 
den ;  but  tortuous,  full  of  deceits  and  pit-falls, 
shadowed  with  terrors,  a  dull  dismal,  with 
hope  quenched  and  hidden.  Her  resolution 
quailed  for  a  time,  and  then  it  glowed  and 
quivered.  There  was  a  life  far  away  in  the 
unseen  void,  but  wreathed  with  the  flowers 
that  had  glittered  in  the  scenes  of  by-gone 
times,  bright  in  the  anticipations  which  cou- 
rage now  might  realize,  and  she  determined 
to  achieve  this.  With  throbbing  heart  she 
reached  her  own  chamber.  Had  this  man 
lied,  or  were  all  the  plans,  so  forcibly  revealed 
to  her,  long  sketched  and  now  matured,  for  a 
purpose  ?  She  asked  herself  this,  and  witli- 
out  other  counsel  she  determined  on  flight. 
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The  short  nights  in  the  end  of  autumn 
were  come,  and  in  the  darkness,  Lucille  crept 
down  to  the  hall.  The  porter  was  there,  hlack 
and  formal,  hut  he  did  not  attempt  to  stay 
her.  She  had  gained  the  street.  A  police- 
man walks  up  and  down  leisurely  before  the 
door.  Then  it  is  all  true,  and  she  is  lost;  but 
even  he,  never  minds  her.  She  hears  his 
heavy  heel  ringing  on  the  flags,  and  speeds 
onwards.  She  has  a  dim  perception  of  the 
way,  and  is  out  of  the  street,  and  into  another, 
living  and  moving  with  all  the  population  the 
hour  produces.  It  is  past  nine,  and  whither 
will  she  ?  She  goes  on  and  mixes  with  the 
crowd.  Some  one  has  spoken  to  her,  and  she 
sees  herself  eyed  by  women  and  men.  She 
goes  still  on,  rapidly  and  struggling.  She  is 
passing  a  great  house  lighted  up  with  huge 
lamps,  and  people  gathered  round  its  doors. 
They  do  not  mind  her  as  she  strives  to  pass, 
but  laugh,  and  some  talk  to  her.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  cry  behind  her — ''  Stop  the  thief — 
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stop  the  thief — Police,  police."  They  are 
after  her  now.  She  dashes  on,  almost  runs, 
for  the  scene,  the  crowd,  the  cry,  have  so  agi- 
tated her,  that  she  thinks  only  of  escape. 
There  is  a  lane  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
through  wliich  the  cabs  thunder,  but  this  lane 
looks  dark  away  up  in  it.  She  can  only  see 
the  solitary  lamp  at  its  mouth,  and  as  the  cry 
behind  her  deepens,  she  rushes  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street. 

"  Hi  there,  hi;"  but  it  is  too  late.  The 
horse's  shoulder  has  hit  her  and  she  is  thrown 
against  some  man,  w^ho  has  a  tray  before  him," 
and  v/ears  a  white  apron  and  white  sleeves. 

"  Stop  the  cab.  There's  a  woman  killed," 
some  one  shouts  now.  The  cab,  however, 
is  whipped  violently  away,  and  she  recovers 
and  is  up  again. 

"  Now  young  voman,  jist  look  here,  look, 
vill  you.  I'm  smashed  if  there  ben't  not  a 
whole  pie  in  that  lot." 

''  Oh,  my  God,  where  am  I  ?" 
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"  Veil,  never  mind.  You  an't  hirt  ?  is 
you  r 

"  No,  no,  not  hurt."  The  crowd  gathered 
slackens,  and  the  policeman  comes  up. 

"  What's  wrong  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  You  must  pay 
for  these  here  pies,  young  voman." 

"  Yes,  yes,  anything,  but  not  here." 

"  By  no  means,  if  you  doesn't  like  ;  and  as 
I  lives  up  the  lane,  it's  quite  close  to  my  old 
gal's." 

There  is  some  asylum  there,  and  she  is  now 
in  the  lane  ;  stunned  and  bruised  she  is,  but 
the  cry  has  swept  past,  and  she  does  not  hear 
it  now.  She  determines  to  trust  to  this  re- 
fuge for  a  few  minutes,  and  goes  with  the  man. 
The  lane  is  dark,  and  they  come  to  a  door. 

"  Now,  miss,  have  a  care.  All  right.  Here 
ve  is."  She  sees  an  open  door,  a  light,  gains 
the  threshold,  totters  and  falls.  She  has 
fainted.     That  ends  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ODDS    AND    ENDS. 


The  young  lord  sat  over  the  fire  in  his  dressing- 
room.  He  was  preparing  to  go  out;  but. 
somehow,  he  was  moody  and  dissatisfied.  The 
world  was  all  wrong  with  him,  and  sometimes 
he  had  compunctuous  visitings,  which  rapped 
at  the  door  within  him  which  led  to  conscience. 
He  was  a  victim,  without  knowing  it — a  victim 
to  an  education  that  strengthened  the  head, 
but  weakened  the  heart:  that  elevated  the 
ideas  of  a  class,  and  taught  it  to  despise  the 
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less  fortunate  of  the  race  to  which  it  belonged. 
So  pleasure  was  not  to  be  stayed,  or  passion 
thwarted,  if  only  one  of  these  low  inferiors 
were  to  suffer.  That  toiling  mob  had  no  feel- 
ing. It  was  polluted,  soiled — a  thing  for 
work,  not  enjoyment.  It  was  the  white  slave 
in  these  fashionable  plantations,  and  should 
labour  and  sufier  for  life — mere  life.  Why 
should  it  have  affections,  hopes,  or  ties  ?  It 
was  to  sweat  and  struggle,  that  others  might 
feast  and  grow  sleek  upon  its  exertions.  That 
was. all — its  end,  object,  and  being.  Those 
about  the  young  lord  said  so,  and  he  believed 
them. 

Still  he  is  in  a  bad  humour.  He  is  piqued 
and  dissatisfied.  Having  two  pursuits,  and 
seemingly  foiled  in  both,  his  temper  is  yield- 
ing under  this  double  pressure.  The  commo- 
tion at  Mr.  Lampton's,  on  ascertaining  that 
Lucille  was  gone,  had  not  reached  him,  but  it 
was  coming.  Mr.  Lampton  was  at  every  place 
during  the  night,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
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Lucille.  How  could  there  ?  He  was  not 
about  to  delve  into  lane  or  alley  to  look  for 
her,  and  so  far  she  was  safe.  But  to  Rob 
Lucille's  flidit  was   a   thunderbolt.     He  had 

o 

gone  to  Lampton's,  and  gathered,  from  the 
signs  about  the  house,  that  there  was  some- 
thing w^'ong,  and  at  last  he  found  out  that 
Lucille  had  gone  away  the  night  before — sud- 
denly, unexyjectedly,  and  would  not  return. 
He  knew  the  cause  himself.  Homeward  he 
came.  The  young  lord  was  not  dressed  yet, 
and  Rob  went  to  him. 

"  She  is  away,"  he  said,  boldly.  There  was 
a  freemasonry  between  them,  and  this  rapid 
and  startling  introduction  was  understood. 
The  young  lord  turned  round  fiercely  upon  his 
minion. 

"  What  ho  is  this,  sirrah  T 

''  None,  my  lord,  none.  She  wont  away 
last  night,  and  where,  is  a  mystery.  She 
didn't  give  warning,  neither ;  but  she's  gone, 
cut." 
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"  Has  the  child  run  away  from  the  father?" 
asked  the  young  lord,  angrily  enough. 

"No,  she  hasn't ;  hut  she's  gone  from  that 
old  fool,  who  has  heen  a-tormentin  and  strivin 
to  ruin  her."    • 

"  Without  the  assistance  of  her  virtuous 
father  ?" 

"  Oh !  that's  very  well,  my  lord,  and  may 
seem  pleasant  to  you ;  but  one  has  his  feelings. 
I  don't  think  she's  mine,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but  I 
have  a  regard  for  her,  and  looks  to  her  com- 
forts. She  wasn't  happy  there,  by  no  means  ; 
and  I  thought  she  might  have  changed  for  the 
better.  She's  young,  quite  a  hinfant,  and 
would  have  come  round  easy  enough  with  you." 

This  flattery  told.  It  appealed  to  his  years 
and  his  discretion,  and  the  lord  allowed  him- 
self to  appear  yielding.  "  We  must  find  her 
out,"  he  said.  "  In  London  she  has  many 
means  of  concealment,  but  there  are  also  many 
means  for  detection.  Have  you  any  idea 
where  she  would  go  ?" 
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Rob  had  none,  and  he  said  so.  "  I'll  track 
her,  I  will,"  he  exclaimed,  \Yith  a  ferocity  of 
tone  that  startled  Sliapland.  "  I  will,  now. 
I'll  bring  her  down  too,  for  all  her  pride  and 
imperence.  I  told  her  before,  I  would  bring 
her  home,  and  she  was  hoff  without  a  word, 
and  now — but  I'll  catch  her.     Ill  do  it." 

"  You're  a  model,"  said  the  young  lord,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  delight  in  this  show^  of 
viciousness.  "  You're  the  father  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  she  owes  you  gratitude." 

"  I'm  sartain  she  does.  I  only  wants  to 
make  her  snug,  and  she  doesn't  show  a  sign 
of  thanks ;  but  spits  in  a  way  on  me.  She 
hasn't  no  natural  feelin  at  all,  or  she'd  a  comed 
to  me  at  once,  as  I  wanted  of  her.'' 

"  That  was  her  error  then.  But  now — 
There  is  a  compact  between  us.  You  have 
in  a  way  broken  it." 

Rob  quailed,  though  the  young  lord  spoke 
carelessly.  There  was  a  bond  between  them 
which   held   the  one   in   durance,  and  gave 
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power  to  the  other.  "  Not  wiUingly,  as  your 
lordship  knows.  I  strove  to  work  this  out, 
and  so  far  I  amn't  just  so  lucky  as  I  hoped, 
but  the  time's  near,  it  is." 

"  Let  it  be  soon  and  certain  then.  Is  the 
horse  round  yet  ?'' 

"  It  is  at  the  door,  my  lord." 

By  this  the  dressing  was  finished,  for  dur- 
ing the  conversation  it  had  gone  on  regularly 
and  systematically,  the  young  lord  arranging 
himself  and  his  words  together.  He  was 
carefully  and  fastidiously  attired,  but  did  not 
seem  to  please  himself,  for  he  went  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  still  thinking  that  there 
was  more  to  do  which  he  had  forgotten. 
Tired  at  length,  he  goes  down  and  mounts 
his  horse,  and  slowly  rides  away.  His  groom 
takes  some  amusement  out  of  the  streets,  but 
he  none.  He  is  gloomy  and  never  quickens 
his  pace,  not  seeming  rightly  to  know  whither. 

Some  men  meet  and  bow  to  him.  One 
passes  him,  riding  too,  but  rapidly  as  the  state 
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of  the  v/ay  will  permit.  He  has  a  powerful 
horse  under  him,  but  manages  him  with  ease. 
This  is  Hugh  Mortimer.  He  looks  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  and  nods  freely  to  the  young 
lord.  There  is  that  about  him  that  rather 
annoys  the  other,  for  the  one  man  seems  to 
have  a  mission  in  life,  and  to  be  going  on  in 
the  performance  of  it.  This  makes  him 
cheerful  and  at  home  in  the  busy  world  about 
him,  so  he  feels  none  of  that  languor  which 
oppresses  the  peer,  and  he  looks  that  way, 
hopeful  and  confident,  a  possessor  of  means 
to  enjoy  and  be  satisfied  with  liis  enjoyments. 
The  young  lord  is  barren  here,  but  he  returns 
the  nod  as  well  as  he  can,  and  they  both 
pass  on.  He  is  roused  at  last,  and  spurs  his 
horse  down  a  long,  quiet  street,  then  turns 
into  another,  and  pulls  him  suddenly  up. 

Mr.  Mapleton  lived  quietly  in  London.  He 
had  married  a  rich  heiress,  and  she  left  him 
three  children  to  inherit  his  wealth.  Never 
very  strong,  she  did  not  strengthen  with  him  ; 
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not  that  he  was  unkind,  but  he  was  cold  and 
gloomy.  He  had  few  feelings  in  common 
with  her;  and  after  a  very  short  enjoyment  of 
wedded  life,  he  was  a  widower,  with  three 
children,  Florence  and  two  sons.  The  boys 
were  abroad,  and  she  only  now  with  him. 
The  young  lord  sto2:)ped  at  Mr.  Mapleton's 
door.  He  threw  his  reins  to  his  servant  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  and  sprang  up  the  steps,  like 
one  striving,  by  active  exertion,  to  get  rid  of 
annoying  thought.  Miss  Mapleton  was  at 
home,  and  he  went  slowly  to  the  drawing-room. 
He  found  her  there.  She  was  sitting  dreamily 
pondering  over  a  newspaper,  for  she  did  not 
then  read  it ;  and  as  the  young  lord  advanced 
towards  her,  she  hastily  put  it  away. 

''  You  are  not  turned  politician,  I  trust, 
Miss  Mapleton,"  said  Shapland,  glad  of  this 
introductory  subject. 

''  No, '  replied  Florence,  carelessly  throwing 
back  her  head,  and   looking   into    his    face. 
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''I'm  not  much  given  to  newspapers,  and  hardly 
read  more  than  the  hghtest  news  in  them." 

"  I  hke  that,  then,  for  your  lady-poHticians, 
to  say  it  as  mildly  as  I  can,  sometimes  lose 
the  softness  of  the  sex  in  their  pursuit  of  those 
intricacies  that  constitute  political  life.  Tliey 
become  amhitious,  too." 

"  That  is  a  fault,"  said  Florence,  slowly,  but 
there  was  a  flash  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  did  not 
believe  it.  "  Why  should  they  torment  them- 
selves with  the  theories  of  governments,  or  the 
mysteries  of  taxation  ?" 

"  I  can't  see  why.  They  have  a  broad  and 
fair  realm  to  rule.  They  can  guide  by  their 
own  wills,  and  make  statesmen  or  generals. 
Before  their  throne  w^e  all  humbly  bend,  and 
the  lords  of  creation  are,  after  all,  but  its  serfs.'' 

"  Yet,"  said  Florence,  "  their  power  has  no 
reality  about  it.  Life  is  wanting  to  support 
it;  antl,  resting  on  a  whim,  a  wrong  smile  or 
a  sudden  tear  might  overthrow  it." 

"  Not  their  proper  rule.     From  the  cradle 
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to  the  grave,  that  is  always  over,  about  us, 
controlling,  directing, — impulsive  and  restric- 
tive— v^^e  must  always  feel  it." 

"  And  always  reject  it." 

"  I  think  not.  I  do  not.''  He  looked  into 
her  face,  and  met  her  blue  eyes  turned  on 
him  ;  but  they  were  calm  and  bright — not 
glittering  because  he  spoke — not  appearing  to 
feel  his  presence. 

"  I  would  not,  however,  like,"  she  said,  "  the 
man  who  had  not  a  will  and  a  power  of  his 
own.  I  would  exert  mine,  and  wish,  if  wrong, 
to  feel  the  control  of  a  superior  mind.'* 

He  lifted  the  paper.  It  was  open  at  the 
parliamentary  debates,  and  his  eye  fell  upon — 
**  Mr.  Mortimer  said — ."  He  read  a  sentence. 
*'  How  strange  it  is  that  I  never  could  get 
through  a  speech.  I  could  not  even  listen  to 
one,  and  never  sat  out  a  debate  in  my  life. 
This  is  Mr.  Mortimer's  great  effort." 

''  My  father  was  reading  that  speech.     He 
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said  it  was  a  masterly  affair ;  but  for  my  part 
I  can  see  little  in  it." 

The  young  lord,  tlius  thrown  out,  took  to 
praising  it.  He  spoke  highly  of  Mortimer; 
and  Florence  listened  with  an  apparent  haugh- 
tiness that  looked  real.  "  Deuce  take  it,"  he 
thought,  ^'  she  don't  care  for  him,  anyhow  ;"  so 
on  he  went,  praising,  and  praising  him. 

"  Your  lordship  has  an  interest  in  Mr.  Mor- 
timer," she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  rather  like  his  cleverness,  boldness, 
and  daring  in  life." 

"  I  shall  be  his  enemy  for  ever,  if  you  say 
another  word  in  his  favour.  I  hate  to  hear 
people  praised  with  whom  I  have  no  sympathy. 
I  can  see  nothing,  either,  in  this  Mr.  Mortimer, 
that  should  set  people  on  so  to  talk  about 
him." 

*'  He  has  great  ability." 

"  I  don't  know.  Certainly  I  have  seen  none 
of  it,  and  w^ould  not  like  to  wade  through 
these  heavy  columns  to  find  it  out ;"  and  she 
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spoke  so  seemingly  sincere,  that  you  would 
never  imagine  that  fair  face,  and  those  bright, 
fascinating  blue  eyes,  were  shining  over  an 
intense  fraud.  You  could  not  think  that  she 
had  read  that  speech  over  and  over  again, 
until  the  paper  had  grown  old  and  crumpled 
under  her  white  hands,  while  she  scrutinized 
with  clearness  and  judgment,  its  vigor  and 
lucidity,  feeling  at  most  as  the  speaker  must 
have  felt,  and  identifying  herself  with  his 
spirit. 

"You  have  come  to  London,"  said  Shap- 
land,  changing  the  subject,  "  at  nearly  the 
worst  time  of  the  year.  Our  world  is  dying 
out  now,  and  going  to  bury  itself  in  the 
country,  just  as  one  would  think  it  should 
stay  in  town." 

''  I  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  as  my 
father  does  not  move  in  that  circle  which 
thus  reverses  the  advantages  of  the  seasons, 
I  was  glad  to  join  him  here." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  Pulsford,  I  am  told,  is  a  very  charming 
place." 

"  It  has  its  advantages,"  said  Florence, 
''  but  it  is  dull.  There  is  no  society  about  it, 
and  since  grandma's  protegee  left,  I  was  com- 
paratively alone.  We  weary  of  corn  on  the 
stalk,  and  fresh-mown  hay.  Even  flowers 
sometimes  lose  their  freshness  in  our  eyes." 

"  Beauty  also,"  observed  Shapland,  *'  can 
make  its  shrine  where  it  wills.  Its  worship- 
pers are  of  all  climes,  and  know  not  the  in- 
fluence of  place." 

"  That  is  quite  poetic,  my  lord,  but  hardly 
true,  for  beauty  has  harder  struggles  in  this 
life  than  even  downright  ugliness."  If  tlie 
young  lord  had  for  a  moment  thought,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  this  truth,  so  home 
and  visible  was  it.  But  he  was  just  then  only 
looking  at  Florence,  and  wondering  had  he 
ever  seen  a  fairer  face.  She  was  sitting  in 
the  stream  of  licjht  that  fell  throuf:[li  the  <:!fauze 
blinds,  and  it  gave  a  sort  of  halo  to  her  com- 
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plexion,  while  the  bright,  golden  hair,  sat 
like  a  glory  upon  her  brow,  its  waving  curls 
glistening  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  her 
head,  and  her  voice  low  and  musical,  only 
filling  the  space  between  them.  Shapland 
felt  this.  He  could  tell  when  her  eye  was  on 
him,  and  yet,  he  was  steeling  himself  against 
her  fascinations.  She  was  too  young,  he  be- 
lieved, to  be  worldly,  still  his  own  education 
had  given  him  that  notion  of  himself,  which 
inspired  him  with  the  opinion,  that  he  might 
be  thrown  away.  He  thought  that  marriage 
was  a  sore  galling  chain  too,  that  dragged  a 
man  down,  and  he  did  not  contemplate  its 
burthens. 

*'  I  do  not  speak,"  he  said,  ''  of  that  humble, 
hard-working  beauty,  which  we  see  below  us, 
that  works  itself  into  premature  decay.  I 
only  allude  to  what  moves  about  ourselves  in 
our  own  society." 

"  God,"  she  observed,  "  has  produced  both 
the  humble  and  the  exalted.  If  we  admire 
2  E 
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the  one,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  other,  and  though  the  rough 
world's  toil  may  soil  it,  the  mark  is  never 
ohliterated." 

All  this  was  veiy  good,  and  coming  from 
those  soft,  warm  lips,  it  sounded  musically  in 
Shapland's  ears.  "  I  would  not  like,"  he  said, 
to  trust  my  most  obliterate  opinions  to  your 
opposition.     They  could  not  stand  it." 

"  The  weakness  then  would  be  in  them- 
selves," answered  Florence,  smilingly,  "  for 
I  would  not  venture  upon  an  argument  in 
reference  to  opinions.  I  am  weak  myself,  and 
want  guidance,  not  having  the  power  to 
guide. ' 

"  You  are  very  beautiful,"  said  Shapland, 
half-aloud,  then  checking  himself,  for  he  saw 
Florence  start,  not  that  she  disliked  the  com- 
pliment, but  she  did  not  care  for  the  style  of 
it.  She  fancied  that  he  showed  how  he  felt 
the  influence  of  her  beauty,  not  in  the  way 
that  had  most  conviction  about  it,  but  in  the 
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manner  that  lie  might  have  used  towards  any 
other  female.  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  he 
added,  "  but  thoughts  sometimes  -put  them- 
selves in  words  before  we  well  know  that  they 
mean  it." 

"  I  like,"  observed  Florence,  "  the  voice  to 
obey  the  will." 

"  It  did  so  now,  but  should  not  have  ex- 
pressed itself.  Yet  after  all,  involuntary  hom- 
age is  most  prized.  It  springs  from  the  heart, 
and  the  pulse  that  beats  there,  is  more  natural 
and  less  skilled,  than  the  prudence  that 
guides  the  head." 

"  A  pretty  excuse,  my  lord,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. I  prefer  it  to  your  first  speech. 
There  is  hope  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement." 

This  was  good  schoohng  for  a  spoiled  child 
of  fortune.  He  felt  it  keenly,  for  he  believed 
he  had  only  to  come  and  conquer ;  but  there 
was  no  ardent  desire  exhibited  here,  to  worship 
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his  position  or  his  person,  and  a  very  true 
idea  was  slowly  stealing  into  his  mind.  He 
began  to  learn,  that  there  are  spirits  which 
only  yield  to  their  superiors  in  intellectual 
power,  or  worth,  and  that  wealth  is  not  the 
invincible  ruler  after  all.  He  looked  keenly 
at  Florence,  but  she  was  then  toying  with  the 
laced  border  of  her  handkerchief,  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  him. 

''  I  hardly  strove  to  excuse  myself,  Miss 
Mapleton,"  he  at  last  said.  "  The  offence  was 
involuntary,  and  when  committed,  no  offence 
after  all.  We  say  a  flower  is  beautiful,  and 
do  not  think  we  do  wrong." 

"  But  the  flower,  my  lord,  does  not  know 
your  meaning.  It  is  dumb  and  cannot  tell 
whether  you  amuse  yourself  with  a  vain  com- 
pliment, or  make  a  sincere  declaration." 

"  I  fear  really,  that  I  have  offended,"  he  now 
said  truthfully.  "  My  heart  spoke,  and  should 
have  been  silent.     It  spoke  the  honest  con- 
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victions  of  my  mind,  which  would  openly 
endorse  the  declaration  so  rashly  made!" 

"  Oh  !  There  is  no  nesessity,  not  the  least, 
my  lord,"  and  the  fair  face  looked  so  cold  and 
so  haughty,  that  its  expression  galled  the 
young  lord.  He  w^as  at  bay  here,  foiled, 
beaten,  he,  the  pride  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  conquering  possessor  of  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year.  He  had  fallen,  completely 
fallen." 

"I  am  glad  at  it.  You  are  not  offended 
then  r 

"  By  no  means.  How  late  my  father  is 
this  day,"  and  she  rose,  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains, and  looked  out.  The  conversation  then 
fell  into  more  common  channels,  but  Florence 
was  still  cold,  still  un-impassioned,  receiving 
his  homage,  now  almost  paid  in  reality,  as  if 
she  believed  it  due  to  her,  but  did  not  care 
for  it, — would  rather  indeed  not  have  been 
annoyed  with  it.  This  conduct  was  telHng 
upon  the  young  lord.     He  was  still  attracted 
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by  the  fascination  of  her  beauty,  though  no 
otherwise  encouraged,  and  he  toyed  and  strug- 
gled with  the  golden  net  half  falling  over  hira 
until  he  was  really  a  captive,  without  wel 
knowing  it.  Mr.  Mapleton  at  last  came.  H< 
received  Shapland  cordially  enough.  He  hel< 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  had  thrown  j 
sealed  one  on  the  table,  so  that  both  Florence 
and  Shapland  could  see  the  address.  Sh« 
let  her  eyes  fall  on  it,  but  that  was  all.  Th«  " 
name  there  for  a  moment  confused  the  youn^ 
lord. 

"  Does  your  lordship  know  Mr.  Lamptoii 
whose  wife's  traoic  death  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion  ?"  asked  Mapleton. 

"  I  do.  At  least  I  did  ;  for  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  more  than  a  year.  He  does  not  go 
out  much,  and  we  are  at  diiferent  clubs." 

"  This  letter  is  from  him.  You  remember 
Lucille,  Florence  T 

"  Yes."     The  answer  was  forced  and  abrupt. 

'*  She  was  a  protegee  of  my  mother's,"  con- 
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tinued  Mapleton,  '^  a  whim  which  good  people 
will  sometimes  indulge  in ;  and  came,  up  here 
to  work  on  in  the  world  her  own  way." 

**  Forgetfulness,"  said  Florence,  "  was  obli- 
terating  in  her  the  memory  of  her  first  position. 
She  was  governing  at  Pulsford ;"  and  the  way 
that  Florence  spoke,  made  the  young  lord 
believe  that  the  statement  was  true. 

"  Any  how,"  continued  Mapleton,  "  she  has 
left  Mr.  Lampton's  in  the  most  clandestine 
manner — running  off  at  night ;  and  he  does 
not  say  in  his  note  that  anything  has  been 
lost,  or  taken  away ;  but  he  states  she  took 
with  her  the  key  of  a  casket,  in  which  was 
some  jewellery  that  did  belong  to  Mrs.  Lamp- 
ton.  This  sealed  letter  is  directed  to  her,  and 
he  sends  it  me,  supposing  I  might  know  some- 
thing about  her." 

Stay,    Florence.      Be    just.      You    know 

Lucille,  heart  and  soul.     She  is  charged  here, 

charged   to    the    death.       Befriend    her — for 

might,  and  wealth,  and  villainy,  and  malice 

E  5 
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are  against  her.  Lower  that  haughty  temper, 
and  stretch  out  your  hand  to  this  suffering 
wanderer.  You  drove  her  forth,  and  can  save 
her  now.     You  are  silent.     No  ! 

"  There  is  something  hke  a  charge  there," 
she  said,  when  Mr.  Mapleton  had  done.  ''  Her 
antecedents  were  pecuhar ;  hut  I  hope  not, 
I  hope  not."  She  stung  the  victim  more  in 
these  few  words  than  whole  columns  of  grave 
accusation  could  have  done.  Lord  Shapland 
half  rubbed  his  hands.  She  was  lost,  ruined 
— and  a  strange  satisfaction  came  over  him. 
He  would  throw  a  stone  too,  into  the  swelling 
heap. 

"  The  gipsy  is  always  the  gipsy.  They  are 
guided  by  instinct ;  and  though  couched  on 
down,  they  yearn  after  the  heather  and  the 
woods." 

"  There  is  great  truth  in  that,  my  lord,"  said 
Mapleton.  "  But  this  girl  gave  promise  of 
something  better;  and  I  am  loath,  very  loath, 
to  think  evil  of  her." 
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"  We  wont  do  that  until  it  is  forced  on  us ; 
but  circumstances  may  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  if  anything  wrong  has  taken  place,  which 
I  hope  not,  the  inner  nature  has  only  broken 
out." 

Lord  Shapland  now  rose  to  go.  He  could 
not  be  distant  with  Florence,  but  she  was  re- 
served enough  with  him.  He  could  not  even 
see  the  edge  of  her  remark  upon  Lucille ;  but, 
nervous  and  agitated  enough,  he  went  from 
her.  His  horse  goes  away  more  rapidly  than 
he  came.  He  turns  the  corners  sharply,  and 
doesn't  seem  to  care  much  for  the  people.  At 
the  end  of  a  street  he  almost  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  pieman,  who  is  calling  — "  hot  pies, 
two  a-peiiny ;  all  hot,"  but  the  effort  to  escape 
changes  his  song. 

**  Well,  I'm  blowed  if  these  pies  beenn't 
everlastin  in  danger  now.  All  'ot,  all  'ot.  If 
that  beenn't  a  get  hoff  now.  All  'ot.  Two 
a-penny,  all  'ot,"  and  he  goes  on  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE    OR   DEATH. 


Sympathy  is  oftener  clothed  in  coarse  apparel 
than  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Its  home  is 
more  with  those  who  feel  its  want  than  within 
the  precincts  of  those  charmed  circles  that 
possess  much  and  yield  little.  It  is  heart-born , 
not  conventional,  and  bursts  out  when  the 
occasion  demands  it.  no  matter  where,  yet  in 
lowly  life  it  ever  abounds,  for  there  is  oftener 
a  demand  for  it  amongst  those  poor  hearts 
who  have  only  feelings  to  give  for  the  conso- 
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lation  of  the  afflicted  ever  near  them.  They 
cannot  summon  the  ministry  of  wealth  or 
power  to  solace  the  misfortunes  that  are  always 
shadowing  their  dim  journeying  through  life, 
so  they  learn  the  value  of  that  tender,  womanly 
feeling,  which  makes  other's  miseries  in  part 
its  ow^n,  and  applies  to  their  healing  its  pity 
and  its  love.  That  corrupt,  worn  nature,  that 
reeks  and  festers  in  lane  and  alley,  has  its 
broad  bright  phase,  and  often  glitters  like 
diamond  light,  where  its  cold  proud  contrast 
housed  in  palaces  and  gilded  mansions,  would 
be  dim  and  blinking,  a  guttering  candle  before 
its  grander  brilliancy. 

Lucille  had  fainted  on  the  pieman's  thresh- 
old. She  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow 
she  received  in  the  street,  and  agitated  by  the 
contention  of  the  jarrhig  feelings,  so  that  deep 
faint,  death-like  and  terrible  for  the  moment, 
brought  her  relief.  When  she  recovered  from 
it  she  could  see  little  in  a  dark  room  lighted 
just  round  herself  by  a  solitary  candle,  whose 
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glimmering  was  not  improved  by  the  black 
bulb  at  its  top,  where  the  exhausted  wick  had 
grown  into  a  cinder  from  want  of  snuffing. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  then  closed  them. 

"  If  she  ben't  hoff  again — "  exclaimed  the 
pieman,  who  held  her  head  on  his  knees. 

"  No,"  said  a  female,  clapping,  as  she  spoke 
Lucille's  forehead  with  a  hand  moistened  with 
vinegar.  '*  No,  she's  only  a  thinking  where 
she  he's  like." 

"  And  where  am  I  ?"  asked  Lucille,  faintly, 
for  the  last  words  were  heard  and  understood. 

"  The  place  an't  no  great  affair,  that's 
sartain.  There  isn't  notliink  about  it  wery 
inviting,  seein  as  how  it  he's  only  the  castle  of 
Joe  Bunce,  once  articled  cleark  to  Attorney 
Higgs,  and  now  I  he's  a  vender  of  ot  pies." 

"  Never  mind  Joe,  dear,"  said  the  woman. 
"  You  hasn't  nothing  to  dread,  and  must  lie 
down  on  the  bed.  The  floor  isn't  weary 
drabby,   but   seein   there's    four   young    uns 
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besides  Joe  and  me,  it  dsesn't  do  address  no 
good  to  be  mopped  up  in  it./ 

"  I  think  I  could  go,  now,"  replied  Lucille, 
striving  to  rise.  "  I  am  sure  I  could.  I  owe 
you  something,  sir,  for  the  loss  I  occasioned 
you." 

"  Nothink  at  present,  Miss,  for  you  ben't  fit 
to  go.  It  would  felo  de  se  in  you  to  go,  and 
*'  manslaughter"  inmetobe  alettinyou.  These 
is  legal  warieties.  Miss,  and  not  larned  in  the 
pie  trade.  But  you  can't  go.  Mrs.  Bunce  is 
a  motherly  body,  and  she'll  say,  you  couldn't 
go.  Wait  a  harf  hour  or  better,  and  then  we 
can  see  how  you  gets  on." 

"  And  the  streets  '11  be  quieter,  so  that  Joe 
can  see  you  home,  or  get  a  cab  for  you.  No 
body  like  you  could  get  through  them  alone. 
Just  lie  down  now  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  I'll 
keep  them  uns  quiet.     Do,  Miss,  please." 

A  reeling  head,  bruises  and  pains,  she 
began  to  feel  them  now,  these  were  Lucille's 
portion.     She  could  hardly  move,  so  she  took 
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the  kind  invitation  and  strove  to  lie  down  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  those  few  minutes  brought 
no  rehef  to  the  throbbing,  burning  temples, 
whose  pulses  beat  and  bounded,  until  the 
poor  head  swam  and  the  eyes  grew  misty. 
She  was  hot,  feverish,  and  still  faint,  and  the 
room  with  its  light  began  to  seem  strange, 
and  frightful  in  her  sight.  Her  senses  wan- 
dered. She  felt  this,  and  Mrs.  Bunco  saw 
there  was  something  very  much  the  matter 
with  her,  to  use  her  own  expression,  for  she 
took  her  hot  hand  in  her  own,  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  Joe,  she  can't  move  this  night,  no  how. 
She's  all  in  a  heat,  poor  thing,  an  her  head's 
in  a  way  bustin." 

"  I  sees  that,"  said  the  pieman.  "  She's 
no  way  wery  vigorous  at  best,  but  this  has 
knocked  her  all  up.  She's  a  wery  bad  bill 
o'costs  just  a-waitin  for  the  taxin  hofficer." 

"  I'll  take  her  things  off,  and  put  her  to  bed 
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comfortable,'*  observed  his  wife.  ''  We  can't 
turn  her  out,  nor  won't." 

"  That's  decided,"  said  the  pieman.  "  Judg- 
ment final  in  soma  un's  case  not  know'd  now, 
'gainst  Joe  Bunee.  He  can't  turn  her  out. 
**  The  court  says  it." 

To  Lucille  all  this  was  a  mystery,  for  she 
could  not  move,  her  senses  were  choked  up, 
and  she  could  hardly  hear.  A  heavy  hand, 
unsparing  and  keen,  was  on  her.  That  burn- 
ing heat  was  scorching  her  brain,  and  feelings 
such  as  she  had  never  experienced  before, 
were  mastering  her  frame.  She  rolled  and 
tossed,  always  saying  she  must  go,  until  she 
dropped  away  into  a  sort  of  stupid  sleep,  that 
had  nothing  natural  about  it. 

"  Worry  ill — a  sort  of  fever  like,  poor  thing,'' 
said  the  pieman,  anxiously.  "  She's  not  com- 
mon neither,  a  special  case,  as  we  said  at 
Higgs's,  and  I  wonders  what  brought  her  out.'' 

"  That,  Joe,  isn't  our  business.     We'll  look 
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arter  her,  no  matter  who  she  is,  and  we'll  send 
for  a  doctor  too." 

*'  He  won't  be  a-coming,  unless  paid  for  it. 
We'd  be  takin  him  hoff  his  own  circuit,  and 
that's  always  a  retainer." 

"  She  shan't  be  this  way,  if  there's  a  doctor 
to  be  had;  so  Joe,  jist  see  who  you  can  get. 
She's  a  fellow- creature,  and  we  won't  let  her 
lie  there  all  a  heap  of  pains,  without  some  one 
coming  to  see  her." 

"  That  motion,  Mrs.  Bunco,  is  for  plaintiff, 
and  costs  in  the  cause,  it  he's,  so  I'm  hoff. 
ril  raise  a  doctor  some  where  abouts." 

The  doctor  came.  He  saw  something  about 
his  patient  that  looked  like  a  fee,  so  he  pre- 
scribed for  her.  She  was  feverish.  He  could 
not  engage  for  the  result,  but  she  must  be 
kept  quiet;  and  with  some  other  directions 
given,  he  went  away. 

The  morning  comes.  Lucille  is  in  high 
fever.  She  knows  no  one,  where  she  is,  or 
anything  else.     With  wandering  eyes  she  looks 
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over  the  apartment — now  visible  in  the  day- 
Ught — but  there  is  no  sight  in  those  eyes  for 
her.  The  mind  takes  in  nothing.  The  pic- 
ture is  dark,  quite  dark,  and  she  glares  out  on 
it,  so  frightened- looking,  that  the  pieman's 
legal  knowledge  can  find  no  simile  to  express 
it.  He  has  his  own  labours  too,  and  Mrs. 
Bunce  is  sadly  hampered  with  the  four  little 
ones.  Mrs.  Bunce  is,  however,  cheerful  and 
motherly,  and  the  little  ones  seem  to  feel  what 
is  expected  of  them.  They  go  down  to  the 
lane  to  play,  and  take  their  breakfasts  with 
them;  for  they  can  whoop,  and  call,  and  de- 
vour their  fresh  rolls  without  losing  a  breath 
or  a  mouthful.  The  doctor  comes.  He  looks 
grave  and  thoughtful  over  that  flushed  face 
and  its  sinking  eyes.     The  pulse  is  high. 

"  A  bad  fever,"  he  at  last  said.  "  Infectious 
too." 

Can't  be  helped,  can't  no  how,  sir,"  answered 
Joe.     *'  We're  very  poor,  but  doctor,  here's  a 
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purse — a  fund  in  court,  and  the  masters  report 
is  to  be  made.     You  can  count  it." 

"  Seventeen  pounds,  nine,  and  sixpence," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Paid  in,"  said  Joe,  "  lodged  to  the  credit 
of  the  cause ;  so  now,  doctor,  you  sees  how 
things  is.  You  keeps  that,  and  gives  us  a 
httle  to  go  on  with,  as  you  thinks  right,  and 
if  that  un  gets  round,  we  can  settle  all  then — 
tax  costs  after  judgment  entered." 

But  the  docter  had  a  heart  and  a  conscience 
too.  He  loked  rather  astonished  at  the  little 
pieman,  for  Mr.  Bunco  was  not  a  giant,  and 
then  handed  the  money  over  to  him. 

"  You  are  the  best  trustee  for  this  fund,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  "  if  we  must  be  legal." 

**  That's  all  a  habit,  doctor,  vich  I  learned 
in  Higgs's  hoffice,  and  one  doesn't  get  over 
them  uns  all  at  once." 

"  It's  a  very  harmless  one,  any-how,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor.     "  But,  as  I  said,  I  see  no 
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hands  better  suited  to  hold  this  money  than 
your  own.    They're  honest,  I  sincerely  beheve." 

"  Joe  Bunce  is  jist  as  he  is,  Doctor.  There 
an't  a  vast  deal  of  good  about  him,  but  he 
strives  to  be  as  'onest  as  he  can,  though  times 
is  hard,  and  he  'opes  still  to  get  along  without 
entering  an  appearance  before  his  vorship  at 
any  time." 

"Then  you  retain  this  money.  We  shall 
savehfe  first,  and  talk  of  fees  afterwards.  We 
must  get  another  apartment  here  if  possible 
and  let  Mrs.  Bunce  attend  this  poor  young 
girl,  or  get  some  nurse  to  assist  her.  She 
must  be  kept  quiet." 

Mrs.  Bunce  met  this  difficulty  at  once. 
The  room  above  them  was  untenanted,  and 
large,  with  a  fair  portion  of  fresh  air  now  and 
then  going  through  it,  and  was  as  quiet  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  locality.  The 
doctor  examined  it.  He  might  have  been 
more  satisfied  with  something  better,  but  this 
was  a  vast  improvement,  so  he  ordered  Lucille 
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to  be  removed,  leaving  all  ar^ngements  to  the 
tenancy  in  Mrs.  Bunce's  hands,  and  she  was 
removed  at  once.  Tne  long  dark  hours  of  a 
terrible  illness  were  approaching  for  Lucille. 
Her  cup  of  bitterness  had  not  been  yet  filled 
up,  and  now  the  green  waters  were  growing 
in  it,  flowing  in  and  in.  She  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing  with  her,  or  going  to  do, 
but  she  was  passive  in  their  hands,  and  among 
them  is  one  true  woman,  true  in  her  gentle- 
ness, her  sympathy,  and  her  love,  and  the 
rough  hands  that  made  her  pillow  and  straight- 
ened her  bed,  had  all  the  glowing  pulses  of  a 
warm  and  cheerful  humanity  about  them, 

Ten  days  have  passed,  long,  sad  days,  full 
of  doubts  and  fears,  for  ever  and  anon  the 
doctor  shakes  his  head,  and  says  little  for 
hope  or  comfort.  The  little  pieman  seems  to 
have  put  all  his  law  into  Chancery,  for  it  hardly 
ever  appears  now,  and  he  knows  that  once  in 
there  it's  not  easy  to  get  out.  His  "  'ot,all  ot," 
is  not  half  so    loud  as   it  used   to  be,  and  he 
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rather  creeps  than  walks  up  his  own  stairs,  and 
just  asks  in  a  whisper,  *'  how  is  she  now  ?"  and 
that  now  is  a  hundred  times  a  day.  He  does 
not  teaze  the  doctor,  for  he  sees  at  once,  that 
more  than  common  interest  is  exhibited  by 
him  for  his  patient.  Mrs.  Bunco  is  ever  at 
the  humble  bed-side,  as  she  has  chosen  to 
nurse  the  poor  thing  herself,  and  an  old 
gossip  of  hers  minds  all  the  little  Bunees,  but 
they  are  after  all  an  orderly  household,  for 
they  dont  cry  or  quarrel  in  the  room  below, 
but  take  all  their  small  talk  and  squalls  and 
contentions  down  to  the  lane,  and  their  tiny 
voices  do  not  rise  to  that  bed-room  almost 
under  the  slates. 

How  in  all  this  fares  the  patient  ?  She  is 
raving,  but  the  names  of  those  who  have 
wronged  her  do  not  pass  her  lips.  She  talks 
of  the  Grange,  of  Florence,  of  M.  Lemayne, 
and  these  words  convey  no  information ;  but 
somehow  none  of  those  about  her  look  much 
to  meaning  in  her  words.     They  see  a  queer 
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steel  chain  round  her  neck,  and  a  httle  heart 
formed  out  of  silk,  pendant  from  it,  and 
knowing  nothing  ahout  this,  they  do  not  mind 
it.  The  doctor  sees  it  too,  and  understands 
it,  but  he  believes  charity  is  not  of  any  reli- 
gion, so  he  says  nothing.  There  is  a  God, 
and  there  are  human  affections  which  will 
beat  vigorous  \vhether  under  cross,  or  crescent, 
or  within  the  shadow  of  the  conventicle,  and 
some  of  them  are  under  this  dingy  roof  and 
round  this  mean  bed.  All  see  too  a  peculiar 
mark  between  the  young  girl's  shoulders,  and 
that  to  all  is  a  mystery. 

Down,  down,  she  is  still  sinking.  Mrs. 
Bunco  shakes  her  head  ominously.  She  has 
been  beside  the  bed  of  death  before,  but  she 
does  not  like  this  one.  She  has  her  apron 
corners  frequently  at  her  eyes,  for  the  doctor 
is  really  sad.  With  skill,  patience,  and  devo- 
tion, he  attends  his  patient,  and  the  twelfth 
day  is  now  come.     He  says  something  about 
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a  crisis,  but  fears  she  is  terribly  weak,  and 
can  never  go  through  it. 

"  You  don't  mean,  doctor  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Bunce,  half  crying. 

*'  I  mean  nothing,  my  good  woman.  The 
issue  is  not  with  me." 

"  It's  for  defendant,"  said  the  pieman,  vigo- 
rously. ^'  Death  'gainst  some  un  not  knowd 
— verdict  for  defendant  with  six  pence  costs. 
She'll  get  through  it,  she  will." 

"  I  trust  so,  but  I  hold  out  no  hopes." 

At  last  this  feared  crisis  comes.  The  ill- 
ness preceding  it,  has  been  long  and  terrible. 
The  fever  has  eaten  through  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  sinew,  until  its  stricken  victim  lies  on  the 
bed,  a  poor  wreck,  without  power  or  mind. 
The  raving  has  ceased,  as  if  all  that  remained 
now,  was  too  weak  to  supply  motion  to  the 
failing  tongue,  and  the  victim  hardly  moves. 
There  is  life,  that  is  all.  But  there  is  a  deep 
sleep  coming  over  her.     The  shattered  frame 
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shall  have  rest  for  a  time,  and  may  come  forth 
from  this  transition,  refreshed  or  doomed. 

Anxiously  the  doctor  watched  his  patient. 
He  saw  her  sink  down  in  this  death-like 
sleep,  and  experience  told  him  how  long  it 
would  likely  last,  so  he  went  away,  and  left 
his  instructions  with  Mrs.  Bunce.  She  did 
not  move  from  the  hed-side,  and  there  was 
a  deathly  stillness  over  the  room,  not  broken 
by  tick  or  sigh.  Frequently  did  this  woman 
bend  her  head  down  to  know,  if  the  sufferer 
still  lived,  for  this  sleep  was  so  deep  and 
solemn,  that  it  looked  like  death,  and  she  had 
to  convince  herself,  that  it  was  not  death. 
The  evening  has  gone,  and  the  long  mournful 
hours  of  night  come,  dismal  and  unfriendly 
they  seem.  Joe  creeps  in  and  out,  for  he 
can't  sleep  at  all,  and  Mrs.  Bunce  hardly 
moves.  Theie  is  not  a  word  spoken  out.  A 
nod  or  a  whisper,  that  is  all.  The  morning 
gleams  lazily  out  at  last,  and  the  weakly  light 
comes  into  the  room,  so  Mrs.  Bunce  puts  out 
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the  candle,  for  even  that  struggUng  beam  of 
the  new  day,  has  something  fresh  about  it, 
and  all  the  rest  was  so  much  like  a  grave, 
that  it  gives  the  watcher  relief.  Joe  comes 
in  again.  The  pie  trade  must  go  on,  and  he 
is  up  be-times  at  his  work.  He  is  at  the  bed 
just  as  Lucille  convulsively  wakes  up. 

"  She's  over — she's  over,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Bunco. 

Joe  laid  his  hand  on  her  cheek.  The  skin 
was  cool.  The  fire  of  the  fever  was  abated, 
but  the  pieman  did  not  know  whether  this 
was  for  good  or  evil,  yet  his  hopeful  nature 
spoke  out. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Bunco,"  he  said,  fervently. 
^'  There's  a  stay  of  execution  from  the  court 
ABOVE  ;"  and  so  there  was. 

Lucille  did  not  know  where  she  was.  She 
saw  a  motherly  kind  face  bending  over  her, 
and  she  heard  a  voice  say, — 

"  You  are  not  to  speak.  Miss,  now,  but  take 
this,  and  it'll  do  you  good." 
2  F 
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Lucille  took  the  proffered  cup,  and  shortly 
fell  asleep  again,  not  disturbed  by  the  low 
notes  of  the  air  which  the  pieman  whistled. 
He  knew  she  was  safe,  and  he  was  giving  his 
feelings  vent,  for  he  went  lively  down  stairs, 
and  all  that  day  there  was  the  true  metal  in 
his  ''  all  ot,"  as  it  rang  down  lane  and  street, 
and  he  was  almost  in  Court  with  every  penny 
customer,  so  legal  and  lively  was  he. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


VISITORS. 


Mrs.  Lumsden  had  not  seen  Lucille  since  she 
called  on  her  to  thank  her  previous  to  setting 
out  for  Beechcroft,  and  she  was  wondering 
neither  in  person  nor  by  letter  had  she  inti- 
mated to  her  the  return  to  town.  She  knew 
Mr.  Lampton  was  in  London,  but  she  did  not 
know  where  Lucille  was.  There  were  fifty 
eyes  even  then  striving  to  solve  this,  hired 
watchers,  but  her  residence  to  them  all  was 
up  till  then  a  secret.     The  old  woman  did  not 
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take  this  kindly,  though  she  made  excuses  for 
her.  She  had  a  growing  regard  for  this  young 
girl,  and  would  have  liked  to  see  her  come 
often.  Age  had  withered  Mrs.  Lumsden,  but 
it  had  not  dried  up  any  of  her  intellectual 
power,  perhaps  it  had  given  her  more  energy 
and  mental  vigor,  for  she  was  clear,  distinct, 
and  could  grasp  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
with  rapidity.  She  was  also  very  rich,  and 
she  saw  the  power  of  wealth,  feeling  of  the 
many  who  called  to  see  her  and  courted  her, 
making  presents  and  soliciting  her  advice  in 
their  affairs,  matrimonial,  baptismal,  or  specu- 
lative, not  one  cared  personally  a  farthing  for 
her,  but  would  willingly  have  followed  her  to 
the  grave,  most  cheerfully,  had  they  been 
legatees  under  her  will. 

She  was  now  sitting  in  her  great  arm-chair 
as  usual,  Vesta  at  her  feet  and  the  cat  on  the 
top  of  it.  She  had  a  whole  heap  of  letters 
before  her,  some  opened,  some  not,  and  tlie 
spectacles  lying  with  the  wrong  side  up  as  she 
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laid  them  aside.  There  were  new  books  on 
the  floor,  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  while 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  sitting  opposite  to  her, 
talking  freely  and  laughing  gaily  enough, 
though  ever  and  anon  the  old  woman  would 
look  up  in  his  face,  with  a  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression not  easily  understood.  She  seemed 
to  be  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
her  time  fifty  years  ago  with  his,  and  raking 
up  old  memories  to  carry  out  her  contrast. 
He  felt  there  was  something  like  this  in  it, 
for  he  knew  her  eyes  were  often  fixed  on  his 
face,  when  she  did  not  think  he  noticed  it. 

"  You  know,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  I  some- 
times indulge  in  fancies.  They're  never  very 
good  ones,  and  likely  are  whimsical  enough. 
I'm  not  a  member  of  any  of  our  societies  for 
washing  heathens  abroad  or  converting  pa- 
pists  at  home ;  I'm  neither  among  the  antis 
nor  the  pros,  nor  carry  my  fancies  into  the 
streets,  and  yet  I  know  I'm  a  little  oddish." 

"  Well,  you  are,  I  admit,"  laughed   Hugh, 
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"  but  then  there  are  some  good  things  about 
you,  and  it's  probable,  in  your  own  way  you 
are  useful." 

"  And  pray,  my  master,  what  way  is  that  ?" 

"  Plain,  out-spoken  honesty,  that  ruffles 
more  crests  than  sneer  or  slander,  and  makes 
truth  respected  for  very  fear." 

"  Very  well,  Hugh.  But  let  me  tell  you  my 
last  fancy.  I  had  an  old  friend,  Nelly  Maple- 
ton,  who  knew  me  long  years  ago,  before  that 
great  face  of  yours  saw  the  light,  and  she 
lately  sent  me  up  a  young  protegee  of  hers, 
not  an  orphan,  but  the  child  of  some  cut- 
throat, wdio — shall  I  tell  you  it  all  ?" 

"  Yes — It  might  interest  me." 

She  told  him  all  she  knew  of  Lucille's 
history,  and  her  repugnance  to  the  man  who 
claimed  her  for  a  daughter.  "  Now  here's 
something  for  you.  Does  it  interest  you?" 
He  was  silent  for  a  time.  "  ^Vhy,  you  are 
dumb  ?" 
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*'  Not  SO  much  that,  as  not  well  knowing 
how  to  speak.  This  girl  visibly  interests 
you." 

''  She  does." 

"  Well  then,  I  can  tell  you  more  about  her 
still.  Lampton  is  a  member  of  our  club,  and 
he  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  a  story 
composed  of  this  girl's  flight  and  the  loss  of 
some  valuable  property  belonging  to  his  late 
wife." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?"  She  lay  back  in  her 
chair  as  she  asked  this  question,  forming  her 
favourite  combination  with  the  Chinese  mon- 
sters. 

"Yes.  And  he  said,  that  it  was  after  he 
had  mentioned  the  loss  of  the  trinkets,  and 
his  determination  to  apply  to  the  police,  that 
she  fled." 

"  I  told  you,  Hugh,"  she  began,  quite 
slowly,  not  the  least  moved  by  the  tale,  "  that 
this  girl  was  handsome,  beautiful,  a  picture  I 
might  say." 

F  5 
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"  So  much  the  worse,  if  one  thus  divinely 
beautiful  would  fall." 

"  But  she  hasn't  fallen — I  know  she  hasn't. 
It's  not  in  her,  I  tell  you,  to  fall.  She's  the 
true  metal.  I  said  it  before,  I  say  it  now. 
She  couldn't  fall ;  and  this  honourable  fribble 
Hes.  I  say  it  plainly,  Hugh.  He  lies."  She 
blazed  up  and  looked  the  indignation  she  felt. 
"  Those  are  plain  words,  Hugh,  but  true.  I 
have  tested  and  known  her."  The  wrinkled 
face  had  looked  flushed,  and  now  as  if  her 
mind  was  satisfied  with  this  exposition  of 
her  feelings,  it  became  calm  again. 

"  I  wish  we  could  find  her  out,  then,"  said 
Mortimer.  "  She  is  grievously  calumniated 
or  you  greatly  mistaken,  and  for  her  sake  and 
yours  she  must  be  discovered." 

"  That's  it,  Hugh,  but  how  !  I  am  an  old 
feeble  woman  and  cannot  look  for  her." 

"  But  I  shall.  Innocence  and  youth  shall 
not  rot  into  crime  and  old  age,  if  I  can  prevent 
it.     I  know  that  you  are  not  easily  mistaken, 
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and  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  object  of  this 
lying." 

"  For  a  purpose — a  vile,  a  criminal  one. 
Men,  nor  women  either  don't  lie  for  virtue's 
sake,  and  he  does.  The  silken  idiot !  to  have 
thought  that  a  true  faith  like  hers  would  break 
for  him.  There  it  is  now  ;"  and  she  sank  back 
gloomily  in  her  chair,  but  Mortimer  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  these  appearances  to 
heed  them,  so  her  glazed  face,  and  the  glasses 
turned  up  wrong,  and  the  eyes  looking  fiercely 
at  him  through  them  did  not  attract  his 
attention. 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  tell  me  your  whim," 
he  at  last  said — 

"  Not  now,  Hugh,  not  now.  This  alters  it 
all,  and  it  may  never  be  put  into  words,  but  if 
it  do,  you  are  a  part  of  it.  So  not  now.  What's 
this.  Oh  !  my  lord."  She  was  up  and  erect 
in  her  seat  at  once.  "  No,  no,  not  here. 
Hugh,   wheel   me   into    the    drawing   room. 
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His  Lordship    couldn't   breathe   five  minutes 
here.     It's  too  dusty  for  the  asthma." 

Mortimer  turned  to  see  Lord  Toddington  in 
the  door-way,  and  Mr.  Mapleton  with  Flo- 
rence behind  him,  so  bowing  to  them,  he  be- 
gan to  push  the  great  chair  out,  and  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  as  the  old  woman  gathered  her- 
self up  for  the  operation,  he  wheeled  her  over 
books,  papers,  and  pamphlets,  to  the  fire-place 
in  the  next  room,  his  lordship  bowing  and 
smiling  all  the  passage  through.  She  was 
soon  arranged,  and  began  at  once. 

"  So  this  is  Nelly's  grand- daughter.  Com6 
here,  my  dear,  till  I  look  at  you.  Not  like 
Nelly,  either,  but  handsomer  than  she  was  at 
your  time."  Florence  bowed.  The  old  woman 
looked  sharply  at  her.  She  did  not  like  the 
recognition  of  a  compliment  on  her  mere  per- 
sonal beauty.  "  And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Ma- 
pleton ?     Well,  my  lord,  your  cough's  better  T 

"  I'm  quite  strong  now.  dear  Mrs.  Lumsden, 
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— grooving  young  I  may  say — and  you  are 
strong  too,  I  see.     The  old  woman's  a  fright." 

Mapleton  started  and  Florence  half  smiled, 
but  Mortimer  looked  pained,  though  the  old 
woman,  who  knew  the  parcel  in  cloth  before 
her,  inside  and  out,  just  replied  so  as  to  apply 
her  words  to  the  inner  conviction  and  outward 
speech  of  Lord  Toddington. 

"  I  know  that — feel  it  every  day.  I'm  strong 
and  wrinkled,  my  lord — strong  and  wrinkled  ; 
but  time's  ever  pleasant  with  you.  He  neither 
brings  pains  nor  crows-feet,"  and  she  looked 
keenly  upon  the  dyed  face  before  her  and  the 
freshly-curled  wig,  just  taken  from  the  block. 
Then  she  turned  to  Florence.  "  And  how  do 
you  like  London,  my  dear  ?  You  think  it  has 
more  life  in  it  than  the  old  Grange." 

"  A  great  deal  more,  madam,  especially 
when  there  is  little  society  where  one  comes 
from." 

'*  The  country's  all  very  well  in  its  way," 
said  the  old  lord,  "  but  it's  boorish,  very  boor- 
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ish,  and  don't  suit  young  ladies,  ugh,  ugh — 
speculating  ones,"  and  this  inner  conviction 
came  out  just  as  Mortimer  had  handed  him  a 
chair. 

"  You  had  society  there,  however,"  said  the 
old  lady  to  Florence  again,  "  until  very  lately 
— a  young  girl." 

The  pretty  head  was  tossed  back,  back, 
until  the  fair  curls  w^ere  almost  shaken  out 
from  under  the  bonnet  that  only  half  confined 
them.  "  Lucille,  madam,  I  fear,  has  not  well 
requited  the  attentions  paid  to  her  at  the 
Grange." 

"  As  I  thought ;"  muttered  the  old  woman, 
and  there  was  a  strange  light  in  Mortimer's 
eyes  when  he  heard  that  sweet  voice  thus  pre- 
judging, though  he  felt  she  should  have  de- 
fended her  old  playmate.  "  We  make  errors 
sometimes,"  continued  Mrs.  Lumsden,  "  in 
our  charities,  as  in  our  enmities,  and  either 
annoys  us.  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  about 
this  Lucille  ?" 
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"  There  are  only  charges,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Mapleton,  "  as  yet,  hut  one  does  not  know 
how  far  they  may  go." 

"  Those  thmgs  aren't  convictions  then,"  ob- 
served the  old  lady.  "  We  don't  convict  here 
without  proof;  so  you  see,  after  all,  this  girl 
might  not  he  as  bad  as  represented.  There's 
proof  wanted." 

Florence  was  silent  now,  and  every  moment 
her  eyes  would  seek  the  face  that  was  bent 
oyer  Mrs.  Lumsden's  chair;  but  there  was  no 
responsive  glance,  for  Mortimer,  beyond  the 
simplest  courtesy,  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
and  she  felt  this.  The  very  distance  of  his 
manners  more  humbled  than  piqued  her,  and 
still  she  could  not  resist  a  nameless  power 
that  was  ever  drawing  her  towards  him.  But 
now  Lord  Toddington  broke  in — 

"  I  can't  see  the  use  of  this,  when  we  have 
magistrates  and  police.  Let  them  look  after 
her,  we  don't  belong  to  the  force — ugh,  ugh." 
Mortimer  was  looking  at  him  as  he  spoke. 
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"  What  does  that  fellovv^  mean  staring  at  one 
so  r 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,  she  is  not  our  con- 
cern," said  the  old  woman,  tartly,  '*  and  your 
wisdom  points  to  the  correct  course.  Some 
get  foolish  in  years,  hut  age  has  only  ripened 
you." 

"  Not  so  old  either,  my  dear  Madam,  just 
in  the  pleasant  sear  and  yellow,  when  one 
looks  back  on  the  past,  and  can  afford  to  tliink 
there's  a  long  future  before  him—  ugh,  ugh." 
He  was  now  lying  back  in  his  chair — "  Old 
indeed  !     The  tattoed  Squaw." 

"  Future — past  he  means,  a  long  one  too, 
away  far  behind  him,"  she  said  this  to  her- 
self, and  then  went  on,  turning  to  Florence — 
"  This  affair,  though  trivial,  for  the  misdeeds 
of  this  poor  wretch  should  not  fret  us,  will 
affect  my  old  friend  at  the  Grange."' 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  Florence,  flippantly. 
"  The  charity  that  induced  her  to  shelter 
Lucille  will  find  its  reward,  no  matter  how 
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unworthy  the  object  may  become.  And  she 
will  soon  forget  her." 

"  Does  she  know  Avhat  has  occurred,  my 
dear  ?'' 

"  Yes,  papa  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform 
her." 

"  That's  all  very  correct,  T  presume,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  and  I  suppose  Nelly  won't  mind 
it." 

"  Why  should  she  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 
"  I'm  tired  of  this.  Here's  a  whole  hour 
spent  in  talking  about  somebody  no  one  seems 
to  care  for.  Ugh,  ugh."  He  rose  up  now 
with  an  effort.  "  These  old  women  have 
always  some  hobby  on  hands." 

Mrs.  Lumsden  looked  sarcastically  at  him, 
and  as  it  was  the  habit  of  his  lordship's  inti- 
mates never  to  mind  his  inner  convictions, 
she  did  not  heed  them,  but  you  could  read 
his  character  in  her  grey  eyes,  as  they  glit- 
tered when -he  spoke.  There  was  something 
melancholy  and  peculiar  when  she  glanced  at 
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Florence.  You  could  read  disappointment  on 
her  old  wrinkled  face.  Lord  Toddington  was 
moving,  and  lie  went  along  in  a  piece,  as  if 
the  slightest  deflection  from  the  perpendicular 
would  so  throw  him  out,  that  he  never  could 
get  on  it  again.  He  had  seized  Mr.  Maple- 
ton's  arm  and  was  hohhling  away  leaning  on 
him,  while  Florence  remained  behind  waiting 
until  Mortimer  would  move. 

^'  Do  not  go  away,  Hugh,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "  You  know  you  must  wheel  me 
back." 

There  was  a  general  leave-taking,  and  Mor- 
timer went  down  stairs  with  Florence.  It 
was  evident  to  her,  she  made  no  impression 
on  him,  and  she  was  humbled,  lowered  within 
herself,  for  the  confession  was  wrung  out  of 
her  pride  and  haughtiness.  At  the  door  he 
helped  the  old  lord  into  the  carriage. 

"  Good  bye,  Hugh,  good  bye — ugh,  ugh.'" 
They  were  all  in.  "  He  thinks  I  required 
his  assistance.     He  does,  I  know,"  and  the 
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inner  voice  with  its  outer  form  fell  back  help- 
less enough  amongst  the  cushions.  Florence 
took  one  sharp  look  at  the  face  before  her. 
A  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  and  they  drove  off. 
Hugh  wheeled  the  old  woman  back  again  and 
arranged  her  between  the  Chinese  monsters, 
while  the  cat  resumed  her  place,  and  Vesta 
came  back  to  crouch  down  upon  the  hearth- 
rug at  her  feet. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hugh,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  I  don't  like  Nelly's  grandchild." 

"  Miss  Mapleton,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Just  Miss  Mapleton.  She's  not  frank, 
and  she  has  none  of  the  real  beauty  of  nature 
about  her.  Don'tbe  talking :"  he  was  about  to  in- 
terrupt her.  "  I  don't  mean  her  face  or  form. 
These  are  all  well  enough.  She  is  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly, but  she  hasn't  it  here ;"  and  she  placed 
a  withered  hand  upon  her  heart.  "  She's 
barren,  rank,  dead  there,  and  so  young  too. 
I  could  tell  a  secret  of  hers,  but  I  won't,"  and 
she  looked  hard  into  Hugh's  face.     "  I  won't 
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and  I'm  glad  it's  not  suspected  by  any  save 
myself."     Here  a  servant  interrupted  her. 

"  There  is  a  man  below,  madam,  who  has  a 
letter  for  you,  but  he  will  give  it  into  no  hands 
but  your  own,  he  says." 

"  I  can't  go  to  him,  so  send  him  here,"  she 
said ;  and  they  both  sat  wondering  what  was 
the  purport  of  this  letter. 

The  tall  foot-man  is  ascending  the  grand 
stair-case,  bright  and  clean,  and  cold-looking 
it  is,  and  a  little  man  follows  slowly  after, 
coming  up  on  tip-toe,  as  if  he  w^as  afraid  of 
touching  the  material  under  his  feet,  and 
would  just  take  in  the  smallest  quantity  at 
each  step.  He  is  bareheaded,  having  left  his 
cap  in  the  hall,  where  it  seems  to  afford  matter 
for  speculation  to  the  sleek  porter,  who  re- 
gards it  as  a  variety,  from  the  prospect  through 
his  barred  side-window ;  and  he  has  his  white 
apron  rolled  up  until  it  makes  a  sort  of  belt 
for  him,  with  a  rusty  black  coat  falling  over 
it  at  the  sides,  the  whole  not  unlike  a  Temple 
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porter,  only  lacking  the  white  neck- tie,  the 
badge,  and  unction  of  that  fraternity.  They 
enter  the  first  drawing-room,  and  the  footman 
draws  up  to  marshal  his  following,  which 
sticks  close  to  him,  though  a  little  confused 
by  the  grandeur  before  his  eyes.  Safely  they 
get  through  the  first  apartment,  and  enter  the 
other,  and  then  they  are  on  the  threshold  of 
Mrs.  Lumsden's  sanctum. 

"  Veil,  if  this  been't  relief.  There  is  a 
touch  of  Mrs.  Bunco  here.  But  I  sees  three 
of  em."  The  old  woman  w^as  lying  in  her 
favourite  attitude  between  the  two  Chinese, 
and  in  the  shaded  light  the  mistake  was  not 
difficult.  ''  Who's  to  get  this — Sarvice  on  the 
wrong  un,  and  writ's  set  aside." 

All  this  was  said  quite  aloud,  and  the  old 
lady  rather  enjoyed  it,  as  she  did  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letter  carrier. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "^the 
middle  one.  Now  who  is  it  from,  and  who 
are  you  ? 
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"  Joe  Bunce,  inarm,  a  pie-man  to  trade,  but 
vos  once  a  harticled  clerk  in  Attorney  Higgs's. 
The  letter,  marm,  speaks  for  hitself, — admiss- 
able  cos  of  proper  stamp  and  witnessed." 

"  It's  from  Lucille,  Hugh.  Here,  read  it. 
We  shall  have  the  truth  now." 

"  That's  it,  marm,  from  her,  an  she's  gettin 
round  quite  fast.  There  must  be  a  new  trial, 
marm,  for  she's  got  a  werdict  in  the  last." 

"  What  tiial,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Oh,  it's  only  my  way,  marm." 

"  The  letter, '  said  Hugh,  "  will  exj)lain  it 
all,  I  suppose ;"  and  it  did.  It  recounted  Mr. 
Lampton's  conduct,  his  charge,  her  flight,  and 
her  accident,  with  her  long  illness.  She  had 
sent  the  humble  pieman  with  it,  believing 
that  under  God  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  doctor,  she  owed 
her  life.  She  courted  investigation  and  asked 
sympathy. 

"  Sit  down,"'  said  the  old  woman,  "  sit  down, 
my  friend." 
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''  Me,  marm,  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  you,  and  why  not  here  ?  We  are 
richer,  better  fed  and  clothed  and  housed,  but 
that  is  all ;  you  have  a  fragment  from  the  true 
temple  of  God  within  you,  and  you  have  bound 
round  it  charity,  love,  and  honesty.  We  are 
frail  in  our  wealth — you  grand  in  your  poverty. 
Sit  down,"  and  on  a  very  minute  portion  of  a 
chair  did  Joe  sit,  not  well  knowing  where  to 
put  his  feet  among  the  papers  on  the  floor. 
"  Read  the  last  again,  Hugh." 

"  I  think  there  is  truth,  here,"  said  Morti- 
mer, slowly  layiiig  it  down.  ''  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  letter  that  would  recommend  the 
writer." 

"  She's  a  hangel,"  exclaimed  Joe,  "  if  there 
be's  any  in  the  court  below,  and  takes  to  nur- 
sin'  our  Tom  as  natrally  as  anythink.  She's 
no  cross  remainder  by  no  means." 

"  I  knew  it — I  knew  it,''  said  the  old  woman, 
triumphantly.     "  The  truth's  in  her,  and  will 
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confound  her  enemies.  How  was  she  when 
you  left  her  ?" 

"  Addressing  the  full  court,  marm,  and  a- 
teachin  the  little  Buncos  how  to  read,  which 
hinformation  they  takes  up  pleasantly." 

"  I  shall  bring  her  here,  Hugh,  and  you 
must  go  for  her.  To  the  bottom  I  shall  sift 
this,  and  if  she  be  a  victim,  a  sufferer  from 
this  malevolence,  I  shall  have  retribution,  I 
shall." 

*'  You  comes  back  with  me  then  ?"  said  Joe. 

"  He  does."  The  old  woman  opened  the 
drawer  in  her  writing  table,  and  took  two 
notes  out  of  it.  "  Give  those  with  my  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  Bunco.  They  will  be  a  slight 
remuneration  for  her  kindness." 

"  There's  a  fund  in  court,  marm,"  began 
Joe,  ''  to  the  credit  of  the  cause." 

''  I  know,  I  know,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Take 
that  now.  And  do  you,  Hugh,  go."  She 
was  agitated,  and  Mortimer,  knowing  her 
better  than  any  one  else,  rose  at  once,  while 
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the  pieman  crunching  in  his  hand  two  five- 
pound  notes,  backed  himself  out,  under  the 
other's  protection. 

Through  the  drawing-rooms  again.  They 
are  as  grand  as  ever,  but  the  httle  pieman 
hkes  it  now.  It  does  not  terrify  him,  and  he 
thinks  the  old  woman  neither  ugly  nor  fright- 
ful. He's  accustomed  to  it  in  that  short  sit- 
ting, for  the  show  of  kindliness  has  gone  to 
his  heart.  He's  not  a  bit  afraid  of  Mortimer, 
who  w^alks  by  his  side,  and  asks  him  short 
questions  ;  and  he  always  gives  his  answers  in 
legal  form,  which  seems  to  amuse  his  ques- 
tioner. They  are  in  the  hall,  and  to  the 
mute  astonishment  of  the  porter  who  knows 
that  Mortimer  is  the  member  for  Wayton,  and 
a  great  man  in  the  house,  the  latter  lifts  the 
soiled  and  rumpled  cap  from  the  chair  and 
hands  it  to  Joe.  The  porter  opens  the  door 
with  alacrity,  for  the  pieman  is  rising  in  his 
estimation,  and  they  go  into  the  street.  There 
is  something  unusual  in  this  combination  of 
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persons.  The  moment  they  appear,  a  man 
from  the  other  side  drops  behind  them,  and 
as  they  go,  he  goes.  They  get  into  a  cab,  he 
into  another,  and  the  two  vehicles  go  on  after 
each  other. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    CONYALESCENT. 


The  stay  of  execution  did  come  from  the 
court  ABOVE.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness 
which  oppressed  the  soul  and  wasted  the 
frame,  Lucille  rose  as  if  from  the  embrace  of 
death.  For  days  she  had  been  but  bodily  in 
life,  for  the  spirit  was  stricken,  almost  spent. 
It  struggled  hard  within  her,  wrestling  for  its 
dwelling  in  the  fashioned  clay  through  which 
it  circulated,  and  that  clay  writhed  and  mourned 
under  its  struggles.  The  darkness  of  death 
2   G 
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through  day  and  night,  sat  over  the  hed,  with 
black  wing  extended,  and  hardened  claw  bent 
down  to  clutch  its  prey  ;  hut  the  respite  came, 
and  the  shadow  began  to  clear  off.  The 
crisis  had  passed  over  favourably,  and  the 
doctor  said  she  would  live. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  after 
her  consignment  to  that  lone  room,  Lucille 
opened  her  eyes.  She  could  see  now,  for  the 
film  and  the  shade  were  off  them.  ^Yhere 
was  she — what  hands  tended  her — what  face 
was  this,  that  motherly  and  kind  bent  over 
her,  and  whose  care  had  moistened  her  lips 
and  made  her  pillow  during  those  long,  agon- 
izing hours  now  past  ?  She  did  not  know. 
She  felt  she  lived,  and  when  strength  came 
she  heard  the  story  of  her  long  and  agonizing 
illness.  The  poor  heart  within  her  sw^elled 
with  gratitude.  She  was  saved  from  death 
and  a  w^orse  still,  and  in  the  fullness  of  the 
moment,  she  forgot  the  past,  and  looked  with 
hope  towards  the   future.     She  did  not  see 
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how  black  and  frightful  it  still  was,  grim  with 
the  difficulties  that  lowered  over  the  passage 
through  it.  She  had  hope,  bright  cheering 
hope,  that  lasting  balm  to  the  wounded  heart. 

When  able  to  be  up  she  listened  to  Joe  and 
soon  got  into  his  way.  The  fund  in  court 
had  been  most  parsimoniously  husbanded, 
and  the  doctor,  generous,  took  the  smallest 
fee. 

"  But  I  have  more  money,"  said  Lucille, 
"  which  I  must  get  in  a  few  days." 

"  And  I,  several  rich  patients.  When  I 
come  to  you  again,  which  I  sincerely  trust 
may  be  at  a  very  distant  day,  I  shall  put  in 
my  whole  scale,  but  now,  my  young  friend, 
let  this  honest  pieman  know  your  bounty,  for 
I  am  more  than  paid  in  your  recovery." 

But  Joe  would  not  then  touch  a  farthing, 
and  Lucille  amused  herself  until  nearly  able 
to  go  out,  with  teaching  the  first  rudiments 
to  the  young  Buncos,  and  when  able  to  write, 
she  sent  Joe  to  Mrs.  Lumsden's.     She  had 
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faith  in  the  old  woman.  She  was  up  now. 
Pahsh  she  was,  but  those  dark  eyes  and  that 
raven  hair,  set  oflf  even  her  pale  face.  Her 
figure  shaken  so  desperately,  was  rapidly  re- 
covering its  rounded  form,  and  she  took  so 
cheerfully  to  herself  imposed  labour,  that  its 
slight  restrictions  even  improved  her  health. 
The  little  Buncos  were  deep  in  the  rudiments 
when  Joe  and  Mortimer  reached  the  door  of 
the  house. 

"  This  here  is  Joe  Bunco's  castle,"  said  the 
pieman.  "  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
sir,  an  it's  trespass,  sir,  q.c.f.  if  it  he's  wiolated. 
This  way,  sir.  Turn  to  the  right,  sir.  You 
was  never  here  afore." 

"  Never,"  said  Mortimer,  laughingly,  for  he 
and  Joe  had  grown  thick  during  the  drive. 

^'  The  road,  sir,  'snearly  as  crooked  as  a 
Member's  conscience,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
the  costs  in  a  chancery- suit,  no  small  afiair 
them  neither.  You  sees  now,  sir.  Here  we 
is,  then,"  and  Joe  triumphantly  threw  open 
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the  door,  "  Them's  the  'ole  bakin,  sir,  Mrs. 
Bunco,  the  young  uns,  and  our  patient.  All 
ot,  all  'ot,  sir ;"  and  Mortimer  was  thus 
strangely  introduced  to  Lucille. 

She  rose  on  seeing  Mortimer.  A  little 
white  lace  cap  was  over  her  rich  black  hair, 
and  a  pale  light  just  fringed  with  purple,  fell 
upon  her  face  turned  now  to  the  door.  The 
little  Buncos  were  arranged  in  a  line  before 
her,  and  seemed  to  have  been  absorbing  in- 
struction like  so  many  young  spunges.  They 
were  all  shining  with  a  fresh  paint  glow,  with 
a  touch  of  cleanliness  about  them  rather  re- 
freshing in  a  back-lane,  and  Mortimer  even 
then  thought  that  the  picture  before  him  was 
worth  a  thousand  productions  of  the  old 
masters.  There  was  a  charm  about  it  he 
could  not  well  understand,  and  it  impressed 
itself  upon  him  at  once,  for  in  that  poor  room 
he  felt  home  and  a  pleasure  he  never  experi- 
enced before. 

"  This  gent,"  said  Joe,  by  way  of  iutroduc- 
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tion,  '^  is  the  hanswer  which  the  hold  lady  as 
got  the  letter,  sends  with  the  postman  wot 
delivered  the  same.  Service  of  writ  and  sher- 
riiF's  return,  filed." 

"  Mrs.  Lumsden,"  said  Mortimer,  advancing 
to  her,  ''  desired  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
request  that  you  would  call  upon  her.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  be  your  guide,  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  conducting  you  to  her." 

All  words  of  course,  hut  sweetly  and  kindly 
spoken,  with  a  life  and  tone  about  their 
utterer,  that  made  them  seem  more  valuable 
than  an  effort  of  mere  courtesy.  So  Lucille 
thought,  and  they  came  healing  upon  her 
wounded  heart  and  crushed  spirit. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes  to  ac- 
company you,  sir,  to  Mrs.  Lumsden's,"  she 
rej)lied.  "  I  would  have  gone  before  this,  but 
I  did  not  know — ." 

"  Mrs.  Lumsden,"  said  Mortimer,  hastily, 
"  always  judges  for  herself." 
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"  Then,  sir,  I  shall  only  delay  you  a  few 
moments." 

Mortimer  sat  down  on  the  little  chair  she 
had  left,  and  hegan  to  inspect  the  little 
Buncos,  and  a  very  orderly  line  they  were, 
while  Joe  stood  looking  on. 

"  Joe,"  asked  the  gentleman,  "  is  this  all  of 
them  ?" 

"  The  whole  bakin,  sir,  and  a  crisp  lot  too, 
I  can  tell  you.  Stand  up,  Joe,  junior. 
T 'others  is  the  supplemental  bills,  which  yos 
necessary  in  the  cause,  and  very  lively  plead- 
ings they  he's." 

Mortimer  drew  the  eldest  child  towards  him, 
patted  his  head,  and  then  slipped  a  bit  of  paper 
into  his  hand.     "  That  is  for  mother," 

"  Yy,"  said  Joe,  "  I  begins  to  .get  jealous, 
for  th'  old  gal  is  halways  first.  She's  never 
hout  of  court,  by  no  means ;  but  then  them 
documents  is  all  filed  in  the  same  cause." 

"  All,  Joe,"  replied  Mortimer,  wdio  could 
relish  the  pieman,  and  did  not  find  himself 
G  5 
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soiled  by  the  contact.  "  They  are  all  to  the 
credit  of  the  great  Burice  suit,  and  a  good 
cause  it  is.  Here  is  the  young  lady,  and  now 
put  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  your  address,  for 
we  must  exchange  cards,"  and  he  handed  Joe 
his  own — Mr.  Hugh  Mortimer,  40,  Albany. 

^'  I  knows  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  Joe,  on  read- 
ing the  address.  "  There's  a  Sunday  paper 
vot  comes  down  the  lane,  and  we  all  knows 
you,  sir,  and  likes  you  too." 

Here  was  a  triumph^for  genius  and  the  true 
feeling  heart.  The  advocacy  of  honest  lights 
had  come  home  to  this  poor  lane,  and  their 
tribune  had  his  noblest  reward  in  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  his  labours  by  the  toilers  here, 
away  from  the  scene  of  action,  but  who  could 
detect  the  gold  in  his  w^ord-coin,  and  love  its 
ringing  sound.  Lucille  now  came  in.  She 
was  dressed  simply,  but  still  there  had  been  a 
little  care  taken  more  than  ordinarily,  and 
there  was  a  tremulousness  about  her  tliat  gave 
a  flush  to  her  face,  and  shaded  its  languid 
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paleness  with  a  faint  glow.  She  did  not  take 
leave  of  the  pieman  and  his  family,  for  she 
would  come  back  to  do  that,  but  she  shook 
hands  with  them  all — and  the  little  Buncos 
did  not  know  whether  to  cry  or  not.  Joe  led 
the  way,  and  Lucille  kissed  his  old  'oman. 
Mortimer  handed  her  into  the  cab,  and  took 
his  place  by  her  side,  and  they  were  driven 
away. 

"  Turned  up,  up  at  last,"  said  a  man  to 
himself,  as  he  cautiously  crept  out  of  the  nook 
where  he  had  long  lain.  "  I  won't  miss  this 
time,  I  won't." 

Mortimer  and  Lucille  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
cab,  and  as  he  talks  with  her,  she  attracts  him. 
There  is  freshness,  heart,  and  depth  in  what 
she  says.  It  is  not  frivolous,  nor  is  it  very 
learned — but  it  is  clear  and  calm.  Mortimer 
drew  her,  with  tact,  to  speak  of  Florence,  and 
she  did,  but  not  a  word  of  disappointment, 
not  a  shadow  of  reproach  from  lip  or  eye. 
She  was  still  Florence,  dear  Florence,  with 
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her.  The  drive  is  over,  and  they  are  at  Mrs. 
Lumsden's  door.  Mortimer  would  have  ex- 
tended it,  if  he  could,  for  he  felt  happy  in 
that  old  cah,  with  this  young  girl  by  his  side. 
He  w^as  handing  her  out,  as  Mrs.  Lumsden's 
door  opens,  and  Lord  Shapland  comes  down 
the  steps. 

"  How  are  you,  Mortimer  ?"  but  he  sees  only 
Lucille,  and  as  his  eye  ranges  farther  down 
the  street  he  sees  another  face.  "  Ah  !"  he 
mutters,  "  the  wolf  audits  prey — so  it  is,"  and 
then  he  turns  to  Mortimer. 

"  Quite  well.  I  thought  you  had  left  tow^il," 
said  Mortimer. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  now  at  all.  Some 
circumstances  have  occurred  that  may  neces- 
sitate my  remaining,  or  going  over  to  Paris.  I 
am  not  for  the  country,  any  how." 

They  bowed  and  parted,  but  the  young 
lord's  eye  strove  to  catch  Lucille's.  She  would 
not  look  at  him,  and  as  he  mounted  his  horse, 
Mortimer  and  she  entered  Mrs.  Lumsden's. 
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There  ^Yas  not  a  change  in  the  old  lady  smce 
Lucille  had  last  seen  her.  She  was  just  as 
withered-looking  as  ever,  and  was  propped  up 
between  the  two  monsters,  as  if  she  liked  the 
contrast.  Vesta  was  there,  the  cat  was  there, 
the  whole  litter  of  papers  and  books  round 
her,  and  the  glasses  lying  for  use—  any  way 
that  was  most  convenient. 

"  So  you're  come,  my  dear,"  she  said,  giving 
her  hand  to  Lucille,  "  and  you  have  been  ill 
too.     Sit  down  now." 

"  I  have,  madam,  very."  Mortimer  placed 
a  chair  for  her.  That  I  live  is  due  to  God 
alone.  I  had  kind  attendance,  but  the  doctor 
says  Providence  only  saved  me." 

"Very  honest  for  him.  I  thought  they 
never  acknowledged  Providence — that  it  was 
all  art,  science,  medicine  with  them.  Well, 
how  do  you  feel  now,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Strong  enough  to  labour  again,  madam, 
when  I  can  find  work." 
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"  Your  last  situation,  my  dear,  is  still  open 
to  you.     Mr.  Lamp  ton  has  got  nobody  yet." 

"  I  would  not  return  there,  Madam,"  she 
said  sorrowfully.  "  ]\Ir  Lampton  has  behaved 
cruelly  to  me,  and  now  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
his  charges,  but  will  not  return  to  meet  his 
insults." 

"  Your  letter  says,  he  charged  you,  but  says 
no  more." 

"  I  could  not.  Madam,  write  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear."  A  servant  entered.  The 
old  head  nodded  and  the  man  went  away. 
"  Do  you,  Hugh,  wheel  me  into  the  next 
room.  There  now,  shut  that  door.  I  may  call 
you,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Lucille.  "  Come 
when  I  do  so." 

Mortimer  was  in  a  mist  and  the  old  lady 
silent.  She  was  wheeled  up  to  the  fire-place 
as  in  the  morning  before,  and  she  sat  still  in 
patient  expectation,  until  the  door  was  opened 
and  Mr.  Lampton,  black,  very  black  from  var- 
nished toe  point  to  craped  hat,  rather  slowly 
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entered.  You  could  hardly  hear  him  on  the 
floor,  and  his  "face  was  turned  down  as  he 
crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Lumsden.  There  was  a 
misty  sadness  over  it  that  made  the  old 
woman's  grey  eyes  glitter,  and  even  Mortimer 
detected  it. 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Lumsden — "  a  low  sigh  now. 
"  I  would  have  waited  on  you  before  but  I 
could  not  call  upon  any  of  poor  Mrs.  Lamp- 
ton's  intimate  friends,  so  soon  after  her  terrible 
fate.     I  could  not  indeed." 

All  this  was  very  well  said.  There  were  no 
tears  in  his  eyes,  but  that  misty  sadness  just 
damped  them,  and  that  was  all,  while  a  white 
handkerchief  judiciously  applied  made  up  in  a 
way  for  real  deficiencies. 

"  It  quiet  shocked  me,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"  I  could  not  tell  you  how  I  felt  then,  I  can 
hardly  say  how  I  felt  since,  but  having  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  Mrs.  Lamp  ton,  I  could  not  but 
be  much  grieved  at  her  untimely  death." 

"  It  is  felt,  felt,"  said  Mr.  Lamp  ton,  "  felt 
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here,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lumsden,"  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  breast.  "  Her  image  still  re- 
mains, and  must  while  there  is  life."  The 
hand  now  gave  two  gentle  taps  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  as  designating  the  spot  where 
the  image  was.  "  I  can  never  forget  her, 
never." 

"  The  children  must,"  observed  Mrs.  Lums- 
den, "  feel  her  loss.  Their  governess  gone 
too.     They  are  quite  lonely." 

^'  Yes.  That  ungrateful  was  another  trial," 
said  Mr.  Lampton,  meekly. 

^'  You  had  serious  complaints  against  her," 
Mrs.  Lumsden  observed,  "  and  this  annoyed 
me  excessively,  seeing  that  I  had  introduced 
her  to  your  family.  She  was  charged  with 
theft." 

"  I  may  say  so.  Some  valuable  ornaments 
belonging  to  my  late  wife  were  missed.  I 
told  her  this,  and  she  left  that  night  unknown 
to  me.     In  fact,  ran  awav." 
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"  You  will  find  her  out  if  you  can  ?"  asked 
the  old  woman,  carelessly. 

^'  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  replied,  speaking 
with  emphasis. 

"  She  is  in  this  house,  now,"  said  she, 
without  moving  a  muscle. 

"  Here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lampton,  surprised- 
looking. 

"  Yes.  Lucille.  Come  here,  my  dear." 
The  inner  door  was  opened,  and  Lucille  stood 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Lampton.  "  i  have  my 
own  credit  at  stake,"  she  said,  "  and  we  must 
probe  this  to  the  bottom. .  Now  what  was 
lost?" 

But  he  was  confused,  startled,  and  did  not 
seem  for  a  moment  to  know  how  to  act.  His 
sorrow  appeared  too,  to  dry  up  at  once,  and 
he  could  not  meet  the  young  girl's  proud, 
defiant  eye. 

"  The  things,  my  dear  madam,"  he  at  last 
said,  ''  were  in  a  jewel  case.     You  know,  I 
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could  hardly  remember  them  all.  But  they're 
gone  now." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Lucille,  firmly  and  mo- 
destly, "  I  shall  submit  this  charge  to  one  test. 
It  is  dangerous,  but  for  dear  character's  sake, 
I  shall  dare.  Let  the  case  be  searched  again. 
I  know  it,  and  know  there  are  many  secret 
ways  within  it.  Yet,  I  w^ill  venture  to  say, 
that  those  trinkets  are  still  in  it.  I  never  had 
the  key,  and  as  all  my  own  things  are  still  at 
Mr.  Lampton's,  he  can  open  them.  There 
are  my  keys." 

"  I  accept  this,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Lamp- 
ton,  hurriedly,  "  I  shall  go  for  this  case,  my- 
self, and  bring  it  here.  God  knows  I  do  not 
want  to  injure  this  poor  young  girl's  character, 
but  the  circumstances  w^ere  so  strong,  so 
peculiar." 

'^  They  were,"  replied  Lucille  firmly,  with 
that  haughty  light  flashing  in  her  dark  eyes. 
"  They  were  peculiar.  But  to  this  proposition. 
Madam,  there  is  a  condition." 
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''  Well.     What  is  it,  my  clear,  what  is  it?' 

''  Mr.  Lamp  ton  carries  that  key  with  him. 
He  shall  leave  it  with  you,  until  the  casket  he 
opened  here." 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Lampton  recoiled. 
He  sank  hack.     He  was  in  a  manner  stunned. 

"  Very  right,  my  dear,  quite  fair  indeed," 
said  the  old  lady,  ruhhing  the  withered  hands 
together,  and  looking  cheerfully  on  Lucille. 
"  Very  proper." 

"  My  honour — " 

"  I  do  not  trust  that,"  exclaimed  Lucille, 
interrupting  him,  with  a  show  of  passion  she 
had  never  before  exhibited.  "  I  would  not 
trust  it.  This  charge  was  made  against  me 
in  another  form,  privately,  by  Mr.  Lampton. 
It  was  false  then,  as  it  is  now."  She  saw 
her  advantage,  remembering  the  story  about 
the  necklace  in  the  writing-desk  in  the  school- 
room, and  believing,  from  the  charge  in  the 
details,  that  he  had  only  said  it  then  to  terrify 
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her.  At  that  time  she  felt  that  he  could  plan 
her  destruction,  but  now  she  was  hopeful. 

''  I  don't  see  anything  fairer  than  this,  sir," 
said  the  old  lady.  "  You  can  bring  this  cas- 
ket, or  remain  here,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  will 
go  for  it.     Would  that  do,  my  dear  ?"  to  Lucille. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  answered,  and  her  eyes 
were  turned  downwards  now,  while  Mortimer's 
face  lit  up,  until  it  looked  almost  red. 

"  There,  now,  Mr.  Lampton,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  That  will  do  as  well.  You  remain 
here,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  goes  for  the  casket." 

"  The  whole  affair,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  would 
be  an  insult  to  me.  My  word  doubted,  as  if 
I  wanted  to  transport  this  poor  wretch,  or 
could  gain  anything  by  it.  She  has  imposed 
on  you,  madam,  she  has.'' 

"  Then  you  refuse  her  proposal  ?"  The  old 
face  was  beginning  to  blaze  up  at  last,  the 
wrinkles  gathering  into  heavy  masses.  • 

'^  I  do.     Most  certainly  I  do." 

"  Here  me,  Frederick  Lampton,"  she  said. 
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sternly  and  distinctly.  "  I  am  plain-spoken, 
earnest  too,  now  and  then.  You  have  wronged 
this  girl,  charged  her,  sir,  falsely,  with  an  end 
in  view — a  hase  end — " 

''  I  must  wish  you  good  morning,  madam." 
""  Oh  !  go,"  she  said,  as  he  was  departing. 
"  You  are  detected,  convicted — and  a  very 
hase  concern  you  are."     He  was  gone  now. 

He  almost  jumped  down  the  stairs,  crash 
through  the  hall,  and  away,  his  teeth  wrenched 
together  and  his  face  hot.  He  felt  it  all.  He 
felt  exposure  within  and  around  him,  and 
could  have  gnawed  himself  for  very  vexation. 
But  it  was  all  past.  He  had  planned  hadly, 
that  was  it.  Why  not  have  put  the  things 
where  he  said  they  were  ?  The  time  was 
gone  by  now.  He  was  too  late,  so  he  went  to 
bury  himself  and  his  vexation  at  the  club, 
and  perhaps  •  scheme  again.  That  old,  with- 
ered crone  ?  He  might  have  ruined  hard 
working  virtue,  but  for  her. 
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The  old,  withered  crone,  was  wheeled  in 
again  between  her  Chinese  friends.  She 
breathed  there  more  freely  than  any  where 
else,  and  there  was  triumph  on  her  face,  but 
to  Lucille  there  was  something  more  pleasant 
still  in  the  kindly  attentions  of  Mortimer,  who 
showed  his  appreciation  of  her  merit  by  a 
delicate  respect,  soothing  to  one  tried,  as  she 
had  been. 

"  I  knew  it,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden, 
giving  the  hands  a  rub,  "  I  knew  it.  So  my 
dear,''  to  Lucille,  "  you  will  not  go  back  there. 

"  Not  there,  madam,  certainly." 

"  He'll  not  ask  you,  my  dear.  He  won't, 
depend  upon  it.  I  have  made  some  arrange- 
ments for  you  myself.  I'm  not  bad  at  plan- 
ning, as  witness  my  Lampton  affair.  Eh  ? 
Hugh." 

"It  was  capital,  madam."  Hugh  said  this 
suddenly,  for  he  was  all  this  time  looking  at 
Lucille. 
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"  You  go  now,  back  to  your  pieman,  Bunco  : 
it's  Bunco,  and  you  make  your  arrangements 
there,  and  stop  with  me  for  this  night.  To- 
morrow will  bring  something  else ;'  and  so  it 
did.     Lucille  left  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    CAPTUEE. 


The  little  Bunces  did  not  feel  comfortable 
now  that  Lucille  was  gone.  She  had  given 
them  a  taste  for  learning,  by  making  it  amusing 
to  them,  and  they  began  to  like  cleanliness, 
though  it  was  rather  novel  in  their  lane.  For 
IMrs.  Bunco  herself  Lucilles  going  was  a  great 
loss.  She  had  seen  her  rise  as  it  were  from 
the  grave,  and  if  she  could  not  have  the 
feelings  of  a  mother,  she  had  more  than  the 
warm  affection  of  a  nurse  for  the  girl  whose 
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passage  she  had  watched  from  the  dark  gate 
of  death  back  again  to  the  hght  and  hope  of 
hfe.  Joe  did  not  show  his  feehngs,  hut  his 
"  all  'ot,  all  ot"  had  a  quiver  in  it,  and  he  was 
rambling  through  the  courts  all  day,  not  in 
his  consistent,  explanatory  way,  but  rather 
testamentary,  as  if  he  were  taking  out  probate 
and  could  not  pay  the  duty. 

Lucille  had  reached  the  lane,  and  the  day 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  as,  a  little  fatigued, 
she  entered  the  pieman's  home.  There  was  a 
great  flutter  when  she  showed  herself.  The 
little  ones  clustered  round  her,  and  Joe's  old 
'oman  nearly  cried ;  nor  were  they  at  all  im- 
proved, when  Lucille  stated  that  she  must 
leave  them — not  altogether,  but  she  had  to 
work  to  live,  and  expected  to  get  a  new  situa- 
tion in  a  few  days.  Joe  came  in  now.  The 
pie  trade  was  prosperous,  but  Joe  did  not 
seem  all  right.  He  was  poorly  somewhere, 
but  could  not  just  put  his  hand  on  the  spot. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  I  have  something  to  settle,  Mrs.  Bunce/' 
said  Lucille. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joe.  "  There's  thirty -three 
pies — two  a -penny,  all  'ot  all  'ot,  and  that, 
Miss,  he's  just  one  shillin  and  fourpence, 
even.  I  never  charges  for  a  liodd  pie.  That's 
the  sum  total,  taxed — costs  out  o'  pocket,  I  may 
say." 

"  There's  more  than  that,  Mr.  Bunce,'  an- 
swered Lucille,  laughing. 

"  Joe,  Miss,  if  you  doesn't  think  it  to  fami- 
liar. There's  nothing  more.  That  old  gal 
there's  full  o'  fipund  notes.  She's  a-crammed. 
Miss,  and  we  von't  take  a  far  thin  more.  We 
von't.  Miss,  an  any  happlication  of  the  likes 
would  be  refused  in  chamber  or  otherwise." 

"  But,"  said  Lucille — 

''  But  me  no  buts.  Miss.  We  larned  that 
at  Higgs's  too  in  the  great  case  of  Dunup  v. 
Hoggins,  which  first  w^as  a  hactor,  and  did 
plays  in  the  hoffice,  when  we  was  a-taking 
down  hevidence.     Joe  Bunce,  Miss,  is   now 
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rich,  an  wouldn't  hobject  to  turn  this  castle 
into  a  ospital,  if  they  was  all  like  you,  Miss, 
but  Joe  will  not  change  his  decision.  The 
lords  only  can  rewerse  it,  and  its  not  likely  for 
happeal," 

"  Then  I  shall  remember  that  1  am  in  your 
debt."^ 

"  One  shillin  and  fourpence,  Miss.  I  in- 
sists on  that,"  said  Joe,  with  a  sort  of  lively 
gulp  down,  that  nearly  choked  him.  "  Them 
pies  was  sold  uncommon  fast,  and  I  thinks, 
since  that,  the  trade's  himproving."  He  then 
turned  away,  for  there  was  a  fountain  of 
honest  worth  within  that  little  body,  which 
every  now  and  then  was  almost  ready  to  well 
forth  at  his  eyes,  and  his  quips  and  oddities 
were  nearly  watered  out.  "  That's  the  change. 
Miss,  two-pence,"'  he  said  this  very  distinctly. 
"  Them  coppers  is  good,"  and  he  delved  both 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  white  apron. 

"  Well,  Joe,  I  must  leave  you,"  she  said,  for 
she  felt  herself  getting  affected. 
2   H 
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"  I  calls  the  cab,  Miss,"  exclaimed  Joe, 
making  a  rush  at  the  door.  "  I  couldn't  wait 
for  Mrs.  Bunco's  haddress  to  that  jury,  I 
couldn't  by  no  means,"  he  continued,  as  he 
was  half  down  the  stairs. 

The  children  gathered  round  Lucille. 
They  were  still  bright  and  polished  up,  as  if 
in  compliment  to  her  they  would  be  clean ; 
but  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  more 
in  those  of  Joe's  old  gal. 

"  I  know  I  shouldn't.  Miss,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  God  bless  you  dear,  God  bless  you.  He 
will,  and  He  will  make  your  way  through  life 
pleasant.     He  will  do  it." 

"  He  only,  can,"  said  Lucille,  piously,  and 
she  wrung  the  hard- wrought  hand  within  her 
own,  and  kissed  the  honest  lips,  that  never 
spoke  but  in  kindness  to  her,  and  then  she 
was  gone.  Down  the  stairs  and  through  the 
lane  to  the  cab.  Joe  was  standing  at  the 
door.  She  shook  both  his  hands  and  sprang 
in.     He  was  glad  to  turn  away ;  and  Lucille 
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was  about  to  call  the  driver  to  her,  when  the 
door  was  shadowed  by  another  tigure. 

"  Got  you  at  last,  Luce.  What  a  worryin 
you  gives  one,  with  your  hiding  in  all  sorts  of 
out  places  !  I  don't  thinks  you're  all  right. 
You  goes,  old  un,  to  where  I  w^as  sayin — ." 
The  cab  drove  off.  She  was  alone  in  it  with 
her  father.  "  Now  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ?" 

But  she  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed. 
She  was  dumb,  with  a  hot  mist  over  her  sight. 
There  w^as  no  protection  now,  no  hand  to  save 
or  help.  At  last  she  rallied,  and  made  a  pull 
at  the  window. 

"  Stop,  my  gal,"  said  her  father,  in  a  low, 
hissing  voice.  "  You  doesn't  make  any  noise 
this  time,  but  comes  along  pleasantly  with 
me.  I  have  law  now  on  my  side,  and  am  only 
bringing  home  a  run-away  child.  You  under- 
stands.    So,  quietly  now%  I  say." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  at  last  she 
asked. 
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"  Only  to  make  you  comfortable.  I  have  a 
place  now  of  my  own  and  I  wants  you  just  to 
look  arter  it — a  nice  jjlace  too,  not  in  the 
country,  nor  in  the  town  neither.  Youllbe 
quite  pleasant  in  it." 

"  I  must  go  back  to  Mrs.  Lumsden's." 
"  I  rather  think  not  now.  That  old  un 
hasn't  no  hinfants  of  her  own,  and  she  don't 
understand  paternal  feelins.  So  you  won't 
go.  The  rights  of  a  father  shan't  be  wiolated 
by  her." 

Lucille  sank  back.  She  was  in  agony  in- 
describable, terrible  mental  torture.  Hardly 
escaped  from  one  misery  she  was  plunged  into 
another.  What  would  Mrs.  Lumsden  think 
or  say.  She  faced  this  father  fiercely. 
"  Whither  are  you  forcing  me  now?" 
"  By  and  bye,  Luce.  By  and  bye,  you'll  see 
the  crib,  and  I  thinks  you'll  like  your  poor 
father's  taste." 

"  I  must  communicate  wdth  Mrs.  Lumsden." 
"  That's   give   the  street,   an   number,   an 
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house,  where  your  loving  father  puts  you. 
That's  it.  By  no  means,  Luce.  I  shan't  have 
the  inside  of  my  house  turned  all  up  and 
down  for  that  old  hao\     There's    nothin    to 

o 

write  with  any  how  at  our  house." 

"  My  God  !"  She  sank  hack  again,  and  the 
cab  went  on.  The  gas-light  gleamed  upon  it, 
as  it  struggled  through  the  crowded  streets, 
for  it  was  nearly  night  now ;  or  it  toiled  on  in 
darkness,  finding  a  way  where  there  was  little 
to  guide  its  progress,  save  the  occasional  gleam 
of  a  shop  window,  or  the  flaring  lamp  of  some 
struggling  apothecary.  Lucille  saw  nothing. 
She  heard  nothing.  She  was  hurried  within 
herself,  while  her  father  watched  her  with 
lynx  eye.  She  did  not  note  the  ^ay,  how  it 
lay  through  street  and  road,  until  the  hghts 
have  all  disappeared,  and  there  are  trees  on 
either  side,  as  they  turn  into  a  shaded  lane, 
and  at  last  they  stop.  The  father  gets  out 
carefully,  and  clutches  her  by  the  wrist,  while, 
he  throws  a  handful  of  silver  into  the  driver's 
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hand,  and  the  steps  are  slammed  up  with  a 
loud  noise.     The  cab  turns  and  is  gone. 

*'  This  way.  Luce.  Follow  your  father," 
but  she  does  not  follow,  for  she  is  dragged  on 
by  him,  through  a  shaded  avenue,  up  some 
steps,  and  along  a  hall,  where  an  old  woman, 
holding  a  candle  in  her  hands,  stands  curtsy- 
ing and  bending,  and  chattering  something 
quite  unintelligible.  The  father  pulls  her 
into  a  room,  well  furnished,  and  opening  upon 
others.  He  slams  the  door  too,  and  pushes 
her  into  a  chair.  ''  Now,  Luce,  you  must  be 
reasonable.  I  wants  this  house  of  mine  to 
look  quite  pleasant  and  happy,  as  I  has  some- 
times a  wisitor  or  so — uppish  ones  too,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  With  your  lovin  father.  Just  look  about 
while  I  talks  to  the  old  un,  and  orders  somut 
to  eat ;  for  I'm  nearly  done  up  a-waitin  so  long 
for  you." 

He  went  out  and  pulled  the  door  after  him. 
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The  candles  were  on  the  tahle,  and  Lucille 
sprang  to  her  feet.  From  one  room  to  another 
— there  were  three  of  them — the  most  distant 
one  a  sleeping  apartment,  she  rushed  alftng ; 
but  the  doors  that  led  out  to  the  hall  were 
bolted.  She  tore  away  the  window- curtains, 
and  her  eyes  turned  terrified  from  the  iron  bars 
that  guarded  them  from  the  outside.  All 
round  her  still  was  elegant  and  luxurious. 
The  furniture,  carpets,  decorations,  everything 
was  new,  polished,  and  glittering.  She  re- 
turned to  her  chair.  The  mist  was  gathering 
over  her  eyes  again.  She  clasped  her  hands, 
the  tears  came,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees 
and  prayed.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and,  a 
little  more  tranquil  than  before,  she  began  again 
to  look  over  the  room.  On  the  chimney-piece 
she  saw  a  card,  and  lifted  it.  On  its  glazed 
front  was  printed  "  The  Kight  Honourable 
Lord  Ralph  Shapland."  She  had  seen  that 
name  before.  Memory  was  quick  and  active 
within  her.  One  spring  back  into  the  past 
H  5 
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and  she  crushed  the  glazed  pasteboard  between 
her  fingers,  while  a  horrible  mystery  seemed 
partially  to  reveal  itself  to  her  excited  mind. 
It  was  terrible — too  terrible ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  produce  hope,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
choking  feeling  worse  than  death.  This  man 
could  not  be  her  father. 

In  another  room  Eob  is  standing  at  the 
fire-place,  drinking  brandy  and  water,  though 
there  is  very  little  of  the  latter  in  the  mixture  : 
while  the  second  person  sits  before  the  fire 
lazily,  smoking  a  cigar.  The  smoke  ascends 
near  Rob's  face,  and  sometimes  flavours  his 
drink,  but  he  seems  in  too  good  spirits  to 
mind  it.  His  companion  looks  dreamily  at 
the  fire,  and  at  last  puts  a  j)atent-leather- 
covered  foot  on  each  hob,  turning  at  the  same 
time  his  head  up  towards  Rob. 

"  So  you  have  asserted  the  right  of  a  parent 
at  last  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  she's  here,"  and  he  points 
backwards,  while  the  young  lord,  for  it  is  he, 
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looks  at  him  with  a  very  peculiar  expression, 
half  in  disdain  and  half  in  triumph.  "  I 
couldn't  always  miss,  though  for  long  it  was 
dreadful  hard  work ;  and  there's  no  knowin 
how  she  corned  where  she  was." 

"  She's  here  now  ?"  he  said  this  half  snap- 
pishly. 

"  Just  behind  us,  and  a  little  put  out ;  but 
she'll  soon  come  round,  I'll  engage.  She  can't 
he  a-ilyin  in  the  face  of  her  only  parent  hal- 
ways  this  way.  She'll  come  up  chuck  by  and 
by,  and  be  a  comfort  to  her  lovin  father." 

"And  he  to  her.  My  dear  friend,  I  said 
before  we  were  a  pair  of  scoundrels,  and  I 
must  say  it  again.  Here's  a  poor  girl  who 
wants  to  live  like  a  Christian,  and  we  would 
rather  hound  her  out  to  rot  amongst  the  filth 
that  reeks  behind  us,"  and  he  pointed  towards 
London,  "  than  give  her  a  chance.  ''  I  want 
to  know  which  of  us  is  the  worse." 

"  I  never  understand  you  when  you  gets  on 
in   that   way,   my   lord.     You   seems   to   be 
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a-makin  game  of  me,  and  not  givin  me  credit 
for  paternal  feelin  at  all ;  and  cos  I  have  my 
own  notions,  why  you  is  halways  flying  in  my 
face." 

"  By  no  means,  my  friend.  There  is  a 
certain  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
amongst  ruffians  until  their  end  is  accomplished, 
which  makes  them  pleasant  companions,  just 
as  you  and  I.  They  bear  each  other's  little 
infirmities  pleasantly  for  the  time,  and  so  you 
put  up  with  mine.  I  was  only  saying  what 
an  uninterested  party  might — that  we're  a 
wretched  specimen  of  human  nature.  That 
is  all." 

"  I  can  take  her  back,"  began  Rob. 

"  That  wouldn't  suit;  for  as  I  don't  profess 
to  be  one  whit  better  than  you,  I  shall  go  on 
with  my  amusement,  and  murder  this  body 
and  soul,  just  to  prove  that  I'm  no  better  than 
another."  There  was  a  ferocious  twirl  about 
his  lip  now.  "  I'll  have  no  mercy,  for  very 
crime's  sake.     I  shall  see  her  at  once." 
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•'  You  would  frighten  her  to  death  with  that 
look,"  said  Roh. 

"  Do  I  seem  so  savage,  then  ?" 
"  Like  a  tiger  you  is  this  moment." 
"  It's  tiger's  work,  this.  A  hunt  in  the 
jungle  ;  only  the  enemy's  so  much  weaker  than 
the  hunters,"  said  the  young  lord.  "  I  feel 
somehow  galled  and  sore.  The  prey's  pre- 
cious ;  but  the  hunters — a  sorry  pair  of  scoun- 
drels i'faith,''  and  he  smoked  rapidly  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  pitched  the  cigar  into  the 
fire.  "  Go  you  to  her.  After  all  you  are  the 
more  honest  ruffian  of  the  two." 

Eob  left  him.  He  did  not  like  those  com- 
punctious misgivings.  They  were  insults  to 
himself,  whose  nature  was  so  seared  and 
hardened,  that  it  felt  no  shock  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  but  rather  delighted  in 
thinking  that  he  could  reduce  or  see  reduced 
the  high  head  and  haughty  eye  to  his  own 
level.  He  had  made  a  sort  of  discovery  him- 
self within  the  last  few  days  that  left  feehng 
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and  conscience  in  him  free  from  reproach. 
He  slowly  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the 
room  where  the  young  girl  now  was.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  head  bent  over  her  chest  and 
her  eyes  closed,  while  the  candles,  unsnuffed, 
burned  with  a  weak  light.  She  had  heard 
the  door  opened,  his  stealthy  foot-fall  on  the 
carpeted  floor ;  but  she  did  not  move. 

"  Are  you  sleeping,  Luce  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No."  She  did  not  even  then  lift  her 
head. 

"  I'll  have  a  nice  su]3per  by  and  by,  an  you'll 
find  it  altogether  the  regular  thing  here,  so 
don't  be  a  taking  on  in  that  there  way." 

"I  do  not  want  supper.  I  shall  not  stay 
here." 

Rob  laughed.  "  And  where,  Luce,  w^ould 
you  go  ?  You  are  some  miles  from  Mrs. 
Lumsden's  here,  and  could  never  find  the  way 
to  it,"  he  said.  ''  Oh !  you'll  stay  this  one 
night  to  comfort  your  lovin  father." 

"  Not  this  night.     Listen  to  me,"  she  began, 
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with  a  light  shining  in  her  eyes  that  Rob  did 
not  hke.  "  You  say  you  are  my  father,  and 
beyond  Lucille,  I  have  no  other  name.  What 
are  you  called  T 

"  Well  now  if  this  same  ben't  a  question. 
I  have  a  name  somewhere,  but  it's  in  a  man- 
ner forgotten,  gone  out  o'  my  head  I  may  say  ; 
though  I  don't  see  as  how  it  makes  any  odds 
to  you." 

"  It  does.  Father  and  daughter  should 
have  a  common  name  between  them,  that  is 
not  here.  I  am  Lucille,  Lucille  who,  what  ?" 
She  curbed  herself,  for  she  had  an  object  in 
the  distance.     "  Who  is  Lucille  ?" 

"  What  can  she  be  arter  ?"  muttered  the 
man  to  himself.  "  She's  a  drivin  at  somut 
uncommon  I  knows."  It  isn't  nobody's  affair 
but  your  own,  this  matter  of  a  name,  and 
Luce  is  quite  enough  as  far  as  I  see." 

"  No,  I  want  it  all,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  You 
know  your  own  name,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Don't  you  be  a  vexin  of  me  now,  I  say. 
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I  won't  tell  you  no  more  than  you  hears  now. 
I  have  a  wisitor  here,  and  he  won't  be  likin 
this  rowin  no  how.  So  do  you  just  give  it 
over,  will  you  ?" 

She  was  just  about  to  speak  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  young  lord  appeared 
at  it.  He  had  a  flushed  look.  The  cigar  was 
still  on  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  picture  before  him. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Rob. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ralph  Shap- 
land,"  said  Lucille,  and  she  seemed  very  cool. 

"  That's  it  all,  all.  Name  and  title,  all,  all." 
He  was  staggering  towards  her,  apparently 
quite  drunk. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Rob,  again.  "  You 
will — " 

"  Peace,  sirrah.  The  honest  man  and  his 
daughter !  To  be  sure  I  will.  I  know  it. 
You're  charming,  my  dear."  She  did  not 
move.     "I,  I.     'Pon  my  s — 1  I'm  very  drunk, 
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quite  sowed  up  now.  Eh?  Rascal,  where 
are  you  ?" 

"  Let  me,  my  lord.  Just  lean  upon  me.  I 
thinks  you'd  be  better  not  here. 

"  Well,  I  can  go.  That's  not  the  door,  you 
blockhead.  This  is  though.  Where  are 
you  ?"  There  was  much  more  of  it  unintel- 
ligible, but  at  last  Rob  got  him  out ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  he  returned  to  Lucille. 
She  had  sat  during  all  this  scene  so  calm  and 
collected- looking,  that  Rob  could  not  perceive 
the  terror  and  indignafion  that  agitated  her, 
the  latter  though  predominating,  for  it  had 
swallowed  up  her  fears  and  apprehension,  and 
she  was  become  hardened  against  them.  She 
spoke  to  him  at  once. 

"  That  is  your  principal,  your  merchant. 
You  knew  him  before  I  went  to  Beechcroft 
with  Mrs.  Lamp  ton,  and  were  intriguing 
against  me  then." 

"  How  very  strange  you  become,  Luce.     I 
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knowd  my  lord  long  afore  that — when  he  was 
at  college  I  knowd  him." 

^'  I  said  I  would  leave  this  to-night.  I  will 
too.  I  do  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
a  drunken  libertine,  and  a  reputed  father  who 
has  sold  me.*' 

^'  You're  a  fool,  Luce,  and  hobstinate  too, 
for  you  stays  here,  no  matter  how  you  gets 
on. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  she  said,  scornfully, 
'•  you  cannot  know  that  all  this  talk  is  per- 
fectly vain  and  foolish.^     You  see  that  card."" 

"  Well,  what  does  it  sinify  ?" 

"  I  have  another  of  these  cards.  It  was 
dropped  at  Beechcroft  on  the  night  Mrs. 
Lampton  was  murdered.  Lord  Shapland  was 
not  there,  you  were — " 

''  He  sprang  from  his  seat,  as  if  shot,  and 
then  sank  down  in  it  again,  for  a  moment  pa- 
ralyzed. Terror  was  in  his  face,  and  as  she 
looked  on  it,  the  signs  began  to  melt  aw^ay, 
and  another  expression,  more  horrible  still, 
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crept  over  it.  His  brow  darkened  down,  his 
eyes  lowered  fiercely  upon  her,  while  his  lips 
began  to  glue  themselves  together.  An  in- 
stinct was  working  within  him.  Tremble, 
girl.  You  have  risked  much  ;  but  have  not 
calculated  right.     Tremble  now. 

"You  lie,  you  do.  You  w^ould  hang  me, 
would  you  ?  But  afore  that  comes  I'll  do  for 
you,  I  will.  Where's  the  proof — where's  the 
card?" 

She  held  herself  bravely  enough,  though 
she  had  not  calculated  upon  this  probability 
in  the  proceedings,  and  she  felt  her  heart 
quail  within  her.  She  was  alone.  The 
drunken  lord  was  no  protection,  and  she  could 
not  tell  what  else  of  evil  this  house  might  then 
conceal. 

"It  is  enough  that  I  have  it,"  she  said, 
firmly.  "  I  can  give  a  clue  to  the  hand  of  the 
law.     You  feel  my  power  now." 

"  To  put  the  detective  upon  your  father.     I 
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see  it  all  well  enough,  and  you  would  do  that, 
Luce  ?"     He  seemed  to  have  cooled  down. 

"  Let  me  be  honest  and  work  for  my  living. 
Leave  me  to  myself,  and  I  will  share  my  wages 
with  you,  watch  you  in  sickness,  and  work  for 
you  in  want.  Leave  me  to  myself,  and  I  use 
no  power  against  you.  I  am  your  child,  you 
say,  and  I  would  not  raise  my  hand  against 
you ;  but  if  I  must  struggle,  I  must." 

"  Again  your  own  father  ?" 

"  I  will  not  sink  into  the  filth  of  crime  and 
vice,  be  the  result  what  it  may." 

"  And  you  would  hang  me,  you  would  ? 
There's  not  room  for  us  both  in  this  world,  so 
one  or  t'other  goes  out  of  it.  That  matter  s 
settled,  any  how." 

"What?     You  would?" 

"  I  will,"  he  shouted,  "  murder  you, — split 
your  pipe.  I  will,  by  G — d,  afore  you  gets 
out  of  this.  I  knowd  you  wasn't  mine — 
knowd  it  all  along ;  so  here  goes  now." 

He  sprang  at  her.     She  shrieked — slnieked 
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again  and  again,  until  room,  and  hall,  and 
passage  gave  back  the  sound.  With  rare 
presence  of  mind  too  she  had  got  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  had  it  between  herself 
and  him.  His  face  terrified  her  even  more 
than  his  words,  for  the  eyes  were  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  the  mouth  was  screwed 
together,  the  lips  white  and  the  cheeks  pale. 

"  You  won't  get  away  ;  by  the  Eternal  you 
won't ;"  and  he  lifted  one  of  the  chairs,  pushed 
the  table  close  against  her,  until  it  was  wedg- 
ing her  up  to  the  w^all ;  and  then  was  about 
to  crush  her  wdth  the  unwieldy  weapon  in  his 
grasp.  She  could  not  move,  but  she  shrieked 
— shrieked  with  that  voice  which  despair  only 
produces,  until  even  he  started,  but  it  was  too 
late.  He  whirled  the  heavy  chair  round  his 
head.  Down  it  w^as  coming,  down,  and  the 
young  girl  paralyzed  now,  was  dumb  too,  when 
chair  and  man  are  hurled  away,  and  fall, 
lumbering  and  heavy,  to  the  floor,  while  the 
young  lord's  flushed  eyes  met  hers. 
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'' Murder,  is  it?" 

Lucille  could  not  sj^eak.  Fear  had  made 
lier  statue-like,  and  there  she  stood  gazing  on 
the  face  hefore  her,  which  seemed  now  as  con- 
fused as  her  own.  Presently-  Rob  sprang  to 
his  feet.  He  gave  a  startled  look  round  him, 
then  rushed  to  the  door,  through  it,  and  away. 
Bolts  clashed  and  jarred,  quick  footsteps  rang 
out  upon  the  gravel  outside,  and  he  is  away — 
swift  and  foaming,  through  the  dark,  up  the 
road,  without  halting  for  breath,  he  rushed 
onwards. 

*'  I  cannot  understand  this,"  said  Shapland, 
at  last. 

"  Have  mercy,  my  lord;  have  mercy,"  Lucille 
faintly  answered. 

He  tore  away  the  table,  led  her  gently  to 
a  seat,  and  placed  himself  opposite  to  her. 
"  Would  your  father  slay  you  ?" 

But  she  could  not  answer.  Bravely  as  she 
had  held  up  through  it  all  before,  she  ^vas 
failing  now,  and  he  saw  it,  for  he  went  out  at 
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once  and  brought  in  a  glass  of  \Yater,  while 
the  old  crone,  roused  too,  showed  her  wrinkled 
face.  She  took  it  and  was  revived.  She  did 
not  faint,  for  believing  there  was  a  new  peril 
near  her,  she  taxed  her  powers  and  strove  to 
prepare  for  it.  But  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing human  about  the  young  lord,  for  he 
rose  up,  and  said, — 

"  You  cannot  leave  this  to-night,  as  there 
is  no  means  of  conveyance  for  you,  and  it  is 
too  far  to  walk.  I  have  been  the  guilty  cause 
of  all  this  danger  to  you,  and  shall  make 
what  atonement  I  can.  Trust  to  my  honour 
and  protection.  This  old  woman  shall  keep 
you  company  through  the  night,  and  no  one 
enters  here  but  by  your  permission." 

''  I  shall  trust  to  you,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Then  I  leave  you,  I  owe  you  a  debt  and 
shall  pay  it  some  way." 

He  gave  his  brief  orders  to  the  old  woman, 
and  then  presenting  the  key  of  the  door  to 
Lucille,  he  turned  from  her,  wishing  her  a 
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good  night,  and  slowly  withdrew.  He  could 
not  look  at  her,  for  he  felt  ashamed,  lowered. 
He  had  done  something  so  mean  and  wrong, 
that  it  galled  his  pride  and  fretted  him.  It 
was  not  the  sin  or  the  crime  contemplated, 
hut  it  w^as  the  means  employed.  His  heart 
was  still  callous  and  untouched,  but  his  mind 
was  harrassed.  It  was  all  low,  base,  unworthy, 
and  this  annoyed  him.  He  lay  down  again 
to  sleep,  having  bolted  all  the  doors.  He  was 
sober  enough  now  too,  and  those  horrid  shrieks 
that  woke  him  before  were  ringing  in  his  ears 
long  after  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  first  ad- 
vent of  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EXPLANATIONS,  DOUBTS,  AND  EEGRETS. 


Mrs.  Lumsden  had  waited  patiently  for  Lucille, 
but  when  evening  came,  and  night  came,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  young  girl,  she 
became  seriously  alarmed.  She  blamed  her 
own  stupidity  in  not  sending  Mortimer  with 
her.  She  was  sure  there  was  an  accident, 
some  new  calamity,  and  she  was  angry  with 
herself.  Mortimer  had  set  out  to  the  pieman's, 
and  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  whole 
Bunco  household.     Joe  had  taken  the  number 
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of  the  cab,  but  then  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
find  it  out  at  that  hour ;  so  the  whole  night 
was  passed  in  a  fruitless  agitation,  productive 
of  no  result.  The  morning  came,  and  Mor- 
timer set  about  his  searches  in  earnest.  He 
found  the  cab-man.  The  man  remembered 
time  and  place,  and  drove  him  at  once  to  the 
house ;  but  it  was  barred  and  bolted.  No 
noise  could  bring  voice  or  person  to  it ;  and, 
puzzled  as  w^ell  as  alarmed,  he  returned  to 
London.  Sometimes,  by  the  way,  he  asked 
himself  what  w^as  it  all  to  him  ?  Was  he  in- 
terested for  her  on  her  own  account,  or  from 
regard  to  Mrs.  Lumsden  ?  He  began  to  think 
that  he  was  a  little  foolish  in  this  transaction. 


The   old  lady  has  been  up  by  times  this 
morning.     She  is  neither  reading,  nor  writing, 
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for  sealed  letters,  and  folded  newspapers  lie 
before  her  on  one  table,  and  her  untasted 
coffee  on  another.  She  is  grimmer-looking 
too  than  either  of  the  Chinese,  who  don't 
give  any  more  wrinkles  to  their  faces  when 
expressing  their  feelings,  and  don't  feel  any- 
thing to  express.  She  is  thinking,  and  won- 
dering, and  blaming — not  that  her  confidence 
in  the  girl  is  for  a  moment  shaken — and  she 
knows  the  great  world  round  her  well  enough 
to  feel  that  its  vices  are  for  ever  swallowing 
up  victims,  and  can  understa,nd  the  interests 
that  are  turning  round  such  a  girl  as  Lucille. 
Her  anxiety  now,  is  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  new  disappearance,  and  to  learn,  has  she 
fallen  into  her  father's  hands.  She  is  detained 
against  her  will,  or  she  would  have  received 
some  message  from  her  before  this.  That 
she  is  quite  certain  of.  There  is  a  rap  at  last  at 
the  door.  She  hears  it  from  her  own  apart- 
ment. Tlie  doors  open  and  close,  and  Lucille 
enters. 

I  2 
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"  Turned  up,  turned  up  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  triumphantly,  and  then,  severely, 
*'  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear '?" 

Lucille  briefly  told  her  story,  concealing 
Lord  Sha^Dland's  name.  "  1  have  this  person's 
permission,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  his  name  to 
you,  as  I  informed  him  that  I  could  have  no 
secrets  from  you." 

The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment. 
"  Keep  it,"  at  last  she  said.  "  There  is  a  sign 
of  repentance  about  the  man  which  may  bear 
fruit.  Bui,  my  dear,  there  is  more,  more  still. 
Your  father  was  agent  here,  what  drove  him 
away  ?" 

"  Madam,  dear  madam,  do  not  ask  me  this 
question.  He  is  my  father.  He  says  he  is." 
She  did  not  remember  how  Rob,  a  short  time 
before,  had  repudiated  the  connexion.  "  Do 
not  press  me  on  this  point,  for  God's  sake." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  my  dear  ;  I  won't.  Let  it 
rest.  You  are  here  now,  and  safe  in  some 
degree.     Give  me  that  coffee.     There   now. 
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The  letters.  That  will  do.  Amuse  yourself 
as  you  can,  until  I  look  over  them."  She 
broke  several  seals  and  read  the  contents  with 
great  rapidity.  "  This,"  she  said,  pausing  over 
a  particular  letter,  "  is  from  the  Grange.  The 
Lampton  aflfair  went  down  there,  my  dear,  but 
Nelly  doesn't  believe  the  story.  She  trusted 
in  you." 

"  She  knew  me  better  than  others,"  Lucille 
replied.  "  The  charity  that  with  her  shielded 
me  for  years,  has  not  left  her  heart  yet." 

"No,  my  dear.  Nelly  is  steel.  I  know 
Nelly,  body  and  soul.  She's  true,  and  will 
maintain  the  truth,  till  she  finds  she  has  been 
deceived ;  and  then  she'll  pine  over  it  in  sor- 
row.    That's  Nelly,  my  dear. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Mapleton's  character,  madam." 

"  And  a  pity,  my  dear,  that  her  grandchild's 
not  like  her.  She's  not  the  metal  that  wears 
well,  that  beautiful  Florence." 

"  Yet,  she  too,  madam,  was  a  sister  to  me. 
I  must  love  Florence." 
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''Very  good,  my  dear;  very  good."  There 
was  sometimes  a  little  gall  in  the  old  woman's 
feelings,  and  she  felt  it  now.  You  would  see 
it  glimmer  in  her  eyes ;  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  opened  another  letter.  "  Myrtle,  Myrtle. 
Ah  !  I  know  now.  Sophy  Myrtle.  A  good 
sort  of  person,  who  married  somebody.  A 
director  he  was.  I  remember  them.  Hopes 
I  am  well.  Is  leaving  the  country,  and  com- 
ing permanently  to  town.  Sir  George's  af- 
fairs. That's  it  all,  my  dear.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  it.  Young  children,  &c. — Young 
children.  Push  up  that  writing-table,  my 
dear."  Lucille  did  this,  and  the  old  lady 
wrote  away  for  som  e  mom  en  ts .  "  You  will  still 
work,  will  you  ?' 

^'  I  have  no  other  alternative,  madam." 

"  None,  my  dear ;  and  honest  toil  gives 
strength  and  courage.  I  think  too  T  can 
place  you  pleasantly  this  time.  I'll  try  any- 
how." 

She  went  on  with  her  writing,   and    said 
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nothing  more  then  ;  while  Lucille  sat  looking 
on.  She  had  not  finished  when  Mortimer 
came  in,  and  there  was  something  in  his  look 
which  attracted  her.  She  saw  his  eyes  turned 
to  Lucille,  then  to  herself;  and  she  read  more 
in  them  than  he  helieved  she  would,  or  fancied 
she  could. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Miss  Roberts," 
he  said.  "  I  traced,  by  means  of  the  cab-driver, 
your  route  of  last  night,  but  there  is  nobody 
there  this  morning,  at  least  no  one  answered 
to  my  call." 

*'  And  how  did  you  find  the  cab,  Hugh  ?" 
asked  the  old  lady,  without  lifting  her  head. 
'*  How  hot  you  look  !"  she  said  this  too  with- 
out a  glance  at  him. 

"  The  little  pieman  remembered  the  number, 
and  we  soon  found  the  stand  and  the  vehicle." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mr. 
Mortimer,"  said  Lucille,  "  and  have  taken 
great  trouble  on  my  behalf.    I  find  true  friends 
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when  most  they  are  wanted ;    and  the  humble 
always  want  friends." 

"  The  good  and  true  find  them,"  was  his 
answer.  There  was  something  in  his  look 
that  drew  the  colour  to  Lucille's  cheek,  for  she 
felt  it,  and  made  no  reply,  while  the  old  hand 
went  on  with  its  pen,  scraping  crisp  and  free 
over  the  glazed  paper;  and  all  were  silent. 
Two  of  them  busy  with  their  thoughts.  At 
last  Mortimer  rose  and  went  over  to  the 
window.  What  moves  him?  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  mastering  him.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  neither  is  it  positively  painful,  but 
he  cannot  escape  from  it.  He  glances  fur- 
tively at  Lucille.  The  white  neck,  wreathed 
with  that  long,  black,  silken  hair,  is  turned  to 
him.  There  is  the  point  of  a  little  car  jutting 
from  under  the  dark  mass,  the  profile  is  lighted 
with  the  stream  that  passes  through  the 
window,  where  he  stands.  Unconsciously  a 
sigh  escapes  him,  and  the  profile  turns  into  a 
full  face.     Their  eyes  meet,  and  then  droop. 
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**  A  burglar's  child,"  he  mutters  to  himself. 
^'  If  she  were  beggar,  anything  else  but  that." 
So  the  parent  has  cursed  the  child.  The  sin 
of  his  infamy  lights  on  her,  and  steels  a  noble 
heart  against  her.  That  is  the  world.  Honest, 
upright,  earnest  toil  in  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  still  leaves  the  brand  on  their  faces. 
They  may  struggle,  but  the  hour  when  others 
will  hurl  at  them  the  infamy  they  abhor  and 
have  shunned,  never  passes  away.  It  is  the 
slave-mark  through  skin  and  flesh,  driven  into 
the  bone,  and  bared  when  passion  or  prejudice 
wishes  to  humble  the  escaped  from  its  con- 
tamination, but  still  the  victims  of  its  virulence. 
Lucille  had  not  risen  beyond  its  reach. 

The  letter  is  finished  and  despatched. 
Mortimer  goes  too.  His  leave-taking  is  more 
than  kindly,  and  it  is  directed  most  to  the  old 
lady ;  but  there  is  a  slight  smile  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  for  she  sees  deep,  deep  into 
the  heart  before  her.  She  has  not  wandered 
through  the  world  without  note  or  comment. 
1  5 
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When  Mortimer  is  away,  she  talks  motherly 
and  friendly  to  Lucille,  but  never  breathes 
his  name.  She  gets  her  to  read  to  her,  and 
the  day  passes  on.  Towards  evening  a  mes- 
senger brings  Lucille's  trunks  from  Mr. 
Lamp  ton's  ;  and  a  note,  with  a  cheque  in  it, 
is  directed  to  Miss  Roberts.  The  sum  en- 
closed is  twenty  pounds.  The  old  lady  had 
sent  for  Lucille's  things,  as  the  latter,  during 
the  scenes  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours, 
had  forgotten  them.  The  night  comes. 
Mortimer  looks  in  for  a  few  moments  in  his 
way  to  the  house,  and  chats  pleasantly,  bring- 
ing the  old  lady  out,  and  amusing  Lucille. 
When  he  is  going  away,  he  promises  to  call 
in  the  morning.  Lucille  is  sad  for  some 
minutes  after  he  goes,  and  the  old  lady  lies 
back  between  her  monsters,  the  great  cat 
purring  away,  and  save  the  cat,  they  are  silent. 
At  eleven  Mrs.  Lumsden's  maid  comes  to 
say  that  she  will  show  Lucille  her  room  when 
she  wishes  to  retire. 
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'^  Go  now,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  You  are  tired  and  need  rest.  Go  now.  I 
shall  read  half  an  hour  myself  and  then  go 
too.  Good  night,  my  dear.  Good  night," 
and  she  extends  her  hand  to  Lucille. 

"  God  bless  you,  madam.  God  bless  you." 
A  tear  has  dropped  on  that  old,  worn  hand. 

"  Go,  my  child,  go."  There  was  a  rattling 
hoarseness  in  her  voice,  and  Lucille  went 
away.  She  looked  at  the  little  damp  spot  on 
her  hand,  then  muttered — "  It  might  have 
been,  might;  but  God  orders  all  and  best." 
She  then  buried  herself  in  her  chair  and  be- 
gan to  read. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    NEW    SITUATION. 


Lucille  was  to  go  to  the  Myrtles.  Mrs. 
Lumsden  had  kept  her  with  her  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  every  day  grew  more  attached  to 
her.  She  tried  her  too — sometimes  cross, 
sometimes  morose — but  Lucille,  naturally  good 
tempered,  and  never  forgetful  of  this  old 
lady's  kindness,  was  so  pleasant,  and  mild,  and 
so  even,  that  she  gave  it  all  up,  and  became 
herself.  She  had  queer  notions,  this  old 
woman  sometimes,  and  there  was  one  then 
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getting  amongst  the  cobwebs  in  her  brain, 
which  she  often  looked  at  with  pleasure,  often 
too  with  uncertainty  and  doubt,  but  she  gave 
no  external  sign  that  could  exhibit  its  ten- 
dency. Lucille  read  and  talked  to  her,  always 
preserving  her  own  proper  position,  and  never 
showing  aught  but  the  utmost  deference  to 
her  opinions,  though  combatting  them  when 
she  believed  them  wTong.  She  had  written 
to  M.  Lemayne,  in  answer  to  the  letter  for  her 
which  Mr.  Lampton  had  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Mapleton  in  town.  The  priest  wrote  encou- 
ragingly, enclosing  a  note  from  Mrs.  Mapleton, 
which  was  as  affectionate  as  ever.  These, 
with  Mortimer's  visits,  were  the  events  of  the 
week,  and  she  was  then  to  go  to  the  Myrtles. 
In  a  grand  old  house,  gloomy,  vast,  antique 
in  all  its  appearance  and  appliances,  just  re- 
moved from  the  commercial  end  of  London, 
and  abutting  on  the  west,  the  Myrtles  were 
all  planted.  There  w^as  Sir  George,  a  bluff, 
hale,  old  baronet,  wdio  had  been  in  India  long 
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enough  to  squeeze  a  fortune  out  of  the  natives, 
and  could  have  done  without  his  brother's 
dying  and  leaving  him  a  title  and  the  family 
estates.  He  was  of  great  lung-power,  and 
spoke  in  a  stentorian  voice,  which  Lady 
Myrtle  would  always  call  loud,  and  with  this 
exception  he  was  as  other  men,  nothing  very 
peculiar  or  striking  about  him.  Her  ladyship 
was  much  younger  than  he,  and  had  married 
him,  simplyl  because  he  asked  her,  not  having 
very  strong  notions  on  the  point,  and  being 
anxious  to  please  her  family ;  yet,  they  w^ere 
not  badly  matched.  They  loved  and  lived, 
their  children  numerous  and  young,  growing 
up  about  them,  and  the  quiet  tenor  of  an 
every-day  life,  neither  powerful  for  good  nor 
evil,  at  least  not  much  directed  towards  either, 
only  varied  by  Sir  George's  struggle  for  a  seat 
in  the  India  direction,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  rather  superior  to  a  home  or  foreign  secre- 
tary with  a  seat  in  either  house.  Lady  Myrtle 
was  a  tall  woman,  of  rather  commanding  pre- 
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sence,  wearing  her  hair  in  ringlets,  and  just 
performing  her  duties  as  most  women  in  her 
position  do.  The  httle  Myrtles  were  of  all 
ages  from  two  years  up  to  thirteen  :  fat,  fair, 
dumpy,  tall,  and  thin.  They  were  specimens 
of  all  sorts  amongst  them,  temper,  and  con- 
dition, and  it  is  prohable  that  neither  father 
nor  mother  had  a  pet  amongst  them.  To  this 
family  then,  Lucille  was  sent. 

"  They  had  just  breakfasted  when  she  pre- 
sented  herself,  armed  with  an  introduction 
from  Mrs.  Lumsden. 

"  How  are  you,  how  are  you,  Miss,  Miss — ?" 
"  Roberts,"  added  Lucille,  bowing. 
"  Miss  Roberts,"  continued  Sir  George,  in 
a  hailing  tone,  as  if  he  were  captain  of  an 
Indiaman   in   a   storm.     "  Have   you  break- 
fasted yet.     Eh  ?" 

"  Thank  you.  Sir  George,  I  have." 
"Try  a  cup   of  tea  after  your  drive  over." 
He  was  called  away  before  Lucille  could  an. 
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swer  liim,  but  lier  Ladyship  filled  out  a  cup 
and  presented  it  to  lier. 

"  We  won't  do  anything  this  morning,  Miss 
Roberts,  but  just  talk  matters  over,  and  if  you 
will  accompany  me,  I  have  some  foreign  friends 
to  visit  a  little  out  of  town,  so  that  I  can  join 
some  recreation  foi  you  with  business  for  my- 
self." 

Lucille  accepted  this  proposition  with  thanks. 

"  I  shall  take  the  two  eldest  girls  with  me," 
continued  her  Ladyship,  "  and  you  will  thus 
know  something  about  them,  before  we  begin 
to  arrange  a  school  or  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  business." 

Lucille  readily  assented  to  all  this,  and  then 
Sir  George  came  in  again. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  how  Mrs.  Lumsden  was," 
he  said.  "  What  a  lucky  old  lady  she  is ! 
Her  mining  stock  is  to-day  better  by  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  than  it  was  this  day  month.  I 
sold  out  and  she  held  on.  There's  the  result. 
Ijast   quotations."      There   was    a   touch    of 
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thunder  in  the  voice  which    said  this,  and  it 
startled  Lucille. 

''  What  can  Miss  Roherts  know  about  these 
things,  Sir  George  ?"  said  Lady  Myrtle. 

"  I  can't  say,  hut  every  body  should. 
Stock,  my  Lady  Myrtle,  is  English  air,  life,  and 
feeling.  AYhen  it  goes  down,  the  mob  goes  up, 
or  there's  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  That's 
it.  A  commercial  view,  my  Lady  Myrtle." 
The  great  voice  was  now  hushed  for  a  minute 
and  there  was  just  a  gentle  breeze,  a  lull 
after  the  storm.  But  her  Ladyship  did  not 
mind  this,  for  she  said — 

'•We  are  going  out  for  a  drive.  Sir  George, 
and  I  shall  be  home  quite  time  enough  to 
look  after  my  preparations  for  the  evening. 
A  few  friends  only.  Miss  Eoberts,  and  as  while 
you  stay  here,  you  will  be  one  of  the  family, 
you  must  join  us." 

"  That  is  my  own  view,"  said  Sir  George, 
rising  from  the  lull  with  great  vocal  power. 
''  We  are  all  one  family   here,   Miss  Roberts, 
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and  will  make  you  comfortable,  if  we  can. 
Depend  upon  that.  Comfort  is  English,  not 
foreign.  It  is  good  fires,  good  carpets,  and 
plenty,  not  small  dishes  and  nothing  in  them." 
Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  the  tempest  went 
out,  satisfied  with  what  it  had  done. 

Lady  Myrtle  took  Lucille  and  the  two  eldest 
girls — rather  pleasing  children — with  her  in 
the  carriage.  She  talked  agreeably  with  the 
young  governess,  and  seemed  to  her  on  the 
whole  a  rather  likeable  person.  The  carriage 
got  at  last  into  the  country,  and  the  autumn 
was  visible  there  in  bared  fields  and  withering 
leaves.  Still  it  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and 
fresh,  so  that  it  brought  rapidly  back  to  Lucille 
old  memories,  for  the  Grange  and  the  country 
were  ever  one  with  her.  They  rolled  away 
over  the  pleasant  road,  and  at  last  stopped  at 
a  large,  white  house,  where  Lady  Myrtle  got 
out.  A  middle  aged  woman  opened  the  door 
for  her,  and  she  went  in. 
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''  What  is  your  other  name,  Miss  Roberts?" 
asked  the  eldest  Myrtle. 

"  Lucille,"  said  the  young  governess. 

*'  Lucille,"  repeated  the  child.  "  Lucille. 
It  is  so  pretty."  The  woman  who  had  opened 
the  door  to  her  Ladyship,  came  over  to  the 
carriage  for  a  parcel  left  in  it. 

'''There,  Lucille,  it  is  beside  you,"  said  the 
child. 

"Lucille — Who  is  Lucille,"  asked  the 
woman,  quickly.  ''  Which  is  Lucille  ?"  She 
spoke  English  fairly  enough  and  without 
much  accent,  and  her  look,  as  she  asked  the 
question,  was  quick  and  penetrating. 

''  That  is  my  name,"  said  Lucille,  giving 
her  the  parcel. 

The  woman  looked  into  her  face  for  a 
moment  fixedly — "  The  name  is  not  common 
in  this  country,"  she  at  last  said.  "  I  never 
heard  it  here  before."  She  paused  again  as 
if  calculating  something  in  her  own  mind,  and 
then  went  away. 
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Lady  Myrtle  came  out  shortly  afterwards. 
She  was  attended  by  this  woman  who  had 
some  flowers  in  a  basket  for  her.  She  was 
handing  them  to  Lucille,  and  the  latter  bend- 
ing forward  to  receive  them,  her  head  came 
close  to  this  woman. 

"  That  chain  round  your  neck  is  broken," 
said  the  woman,  abruptly.  "  If  you  have  a 
watch  or  locket  to  it,  you  might  lose  it." 

"  No,  I  think  not,'*  answered  Lucille.  She 
thought  the  chain  invisible  ;  but  put  her  hand 
to  her  neck  and  drew  it  out.  "  Thank  you. 
It  is  quite  sound." 

^'  I  see  it  is,"  said  the  other,  and  her  eyes 
glittered,  as  she  looked — glittered  so,  that 
Lucille  would  easily  observe  it  but  for  her 
attitude.  She  did  not,  and  the  woman,  with 
a  long  look  turned  towards  her,  reentered  the 
house.  The  carriage  drove  rapidly  homewards. 
Lucille  was  making  way  with  the  girls,  and 
quite  intimate  with  them,  when  they  got  to 
the  house.     Sir  George  was  in  the  drawing- 
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room,  and  he  hailed  them  in  his  usual  style. 

"  Got  home  are  you  at  last !  Had  a  pleas- 
ant drive,  I  hope.  How  do  you  fnid  your 
friends,  my  Lady  ? 

"  All  well,  Sir  George.  We  had  a  pleasant 
drive,  and  are  getting  quite  intimate." 

Dinner  was  over,  and  her  Ladyship  began 
to  prepare  for  the  evening.  She  sent  Lucille 
to  get  herself  ready,  and  the  latter,  not  accus- 
tomed to  evening  parties,  began  to  apologize 
and  ask  permission  to  absent  herself. 

"  Not  at  all.  You  will  be  introduced  as 
one  of  this  family,  and  must  make  yourself 
ready  to  appear.  I  shall  know  little  distinc- 
tion between  you  and  my  own  children ,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  be  able  each  to  perform  our 
duties  correctly." 

This  was  very  kind  and  very  kindly  said ;  so 
Lucille  felt  it.  Better  pleased  with  herself 
than  she  had  been  for  some  time,  she  went 
to  make  such  additions  to  her  appearance  as 
circumstances    enabled   her.       The   children 
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were  with  lier  in  her  room,  and  they  talked 
about  the  people  likely  to  come,  but  named 
none  whom  Lucille  knew.  She  began  at 
length  to  hear  the  carriages  coming  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  loud  raps  echoing  through 
the  house,  startling  her,  unaccustomed  as  she 
was  to  this  new  life.  With  the  first  lull  in 
the  knocking  at  the  door  she  came  down 
stairs,  and,  accompanied  by  the  eldest  girl, 
entered  the  drawing-room.  It  was  quite  a 
new  scene  to  her,  so  she  felt  it,  and  gliding 
round  Lady  Myrtle,  she  got  behind  her  chair, 
from  whence  she  could  see  what  was  going 
on,  and  be  almost  unobserved.  The  crowd 
poured  in  fast.  They  were  of  all  shades  and 
character  so  far,  but  Lucille  was  not  practised 
enough  in  that  way  so  as  accurately  to  note 
distinctions.  Some  elderly  people  gathered 
round  her  ladyship,  and  in  a  great  measure 
shut  her  out  from  further  observation,  but  she 
could  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  was  said, 
though  it  possessed  no  interest  for  her.     After 
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this,  Sir  George's  great  voice  and  laugh  rang 
through  the  apartment,  and  she  heard  him 
cry  out,- — 

"  How  are  you,  Mapleton  ?     How  are  you  ?" 

"  Mapleton.  What  Mapleton  T  she  said 
to  herself,  and  rose  to  look  through  the  little 
crowd  round  her  at  this  arrival.  She  saw  Sir 
George  speak  to  a  grave,  elderly  man,  and 
Florence  was  leaning  on  his  arm.  They  came 
up  to  Lady  Myrtle,  and  immediately  behind 
them  was  Hugh  Mortimer.  Lucille  edged 
still  more  forward,  and  after  some  conversa- 
tion between  her  ladyship  and  them,  she  put 
herself  in  Florence's  way.  Old  affections 
struggled  with  pride,  and  vanquished  it.  The 
latter  turned  round  to  her. 

"  Florence,  dear  Florence,"  she  said  in  a 
low  tone,  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

"  You,  you."  The  beauty  threw  her  head 
haughtily  back.  She  looked  at  her  coldly  and 
sternly,  the  blue  eyes  clouded  and  menacing. 
"  I  think,  father,  that  is  Mrs. .     No  it  is 
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not ;"  and,  without  deigning  a  reply  to  Lucille, 
she  led  her  father  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  apartment. 

Lucille's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  hut  in  a  mo- 
ment she  recovered,  and  looking  up  proudly, 
she  saw  Mortimer. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
slowly,  and  presenting  his  hand  to  her,  as  he 
spoke.  '•  Will  you  allow  me  to  conduct  you 
to  the  other  room,  this  one  is  so  warm. 
There  is  a  painting  in  it  too,  I  wish  to  see. 
Sir  George  is  a  great  collector." 

"  My  Salvator,  Mortimer,  is  it '?  Come,- 1 
shall  go  with  you,  for  no  one  knows  its  merits 
as  well  as  myself.  Light  and  shade,  great 
combinations.  All  Salvator's  genius,  the 
figures  hold,  life-like.  Come  along."  The 
whole  was  a  tempest,  hut  during  it,  Lucille 
recovered  all  her  outward  composure,  and 
taking  Mortimer's  offered  arm,  she  went 
through  the  apartment  with  him,  following 
Sir  George.     They  had  to  pass  Florence,  but 
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her  back  was  towards  them,  and  she  thought 
to  escape  unnoticed ;  but  just  then,  Sir 
George  called  out, — 

"  Mapleton,  come  and  see  my  Salvator. 
Here  is  Mortimer  going." 

Florence  turned  instantly.  She  saw  Lucille 
leaning  on  Mortimer,  and  she  clutched  her 
father's  arm  desperately. 

"  Florence- — " 

"Do  not  go  now,  father,  not  now — "The 
words  came  out  half- gasped,  hissing  hot, 
while  her  eyes  glared  into  Lucille's  face. 

"  Presently,  Sir  George.  I  shall  be  after 
you,"  said  Mapleton,  but  still  Florence  gazed 
on  Lucille.  She  saw  Mortimer  speaking  to 
her,  a  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  her  looks  turned 
downwards.  She  could  look  no  more.  There 
was  a  hard,  suffocating  sensation  at  her  heart. 
She  felt  herself  tremble,  but  she  was  resolved 
to  master  this  emotion,  and  with  a  desperate 
eifort,  she  shook  back  her  curls  and  continued 
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to  talk  with  the  party  to  whom  Mr.  Mapleton 
was  speaking,  when  Mortimer  came  up. 

"  Let  us  see  this  Siilvator  now,"  said  her 
father. 

"  At  another  time,  father.  Sir  George  will 
be  glad  to  show  it  to  us  at  any  time.  Not  now. 
I  am  so  hot.     Let  us  go  to  the  window." 

Mortimer  and  Lucille  were  now  standing 
before  the  picture.  Sir  George  learnedly 
commented  on  its  beauties.  "  Glorious  fellows, 
those  old  masters.  Eh,  Mortimer.  Pity  they 
weren't  English.  They  had  great  power  on 
canvass." 

"  They  had,"  said  Mortimer.  "  I  forgot  to 
ask  you.  How  is  your  Parisian  friend,  M. 
Dumergue  ?" 

"  Lady  Myrtle  was  there  to-day.  They  are 
all  well.  Just  look  at  that  figure,  the  one  in 
the  foreground — the  repose,  power,  colouring, 
everything.  Where  is  Mapleton.  I  must 
bring  him  here,"  and  the  voice  was  heard  in 
the  other  room. 
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*'  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Mortimer,  I 
hope,"  said  Lucille.  "  I  do  not  feel  well,  and 
would  go  up  to  my  own  room.  This  door 
opens  on  the  hall,  and  I  can  easily  escape  un- 
observed." 

Strange  words  were  rising  to  Mortimers 
lips.  He  had  seen  all,  heard  all,  understood 
all,  and  knew  more  than  she  did,  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  noiselessly  opening  the 
door  for  her,  he  gently  bade  her  good  night. 
She  reached  her  own  room,  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed,  and  burst  into  tears,  scalding,  bitter 
tears.  This  last  show  was  a  large  infusion  in 
her  cup  of  misery. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


SPECULATION   AND    DISGRACE. 


That  hideous  show  of  suflfering,  wretched  hfe,- 
still  glares  through  the  back  lanes  and  alleys 
about  Mother  Fi^^pin's  den.  It  is  night  too, 
and  it  has  loosened  out  whatever  had  fled  from 
the  glare  of  day,  and  the  cessation  of  toil  has 
thrown  into  the  mess  the  returned  labourers, 
whose  work  ceases  with  the  dstf.  There  is  no 
Salvator  to  sketch  these  groups  that  cluster  at 
corners,  and  grim  with  dirt,  black  visaged  and 
wan,  their  humanity  twisted  wry  and  fierce, 
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lour  at  the  passers  by,  refreshing  their  ex- 
hausted nature  with  amusements  that  only 
brutahze  them  the  more.  The  rank  voice, 
loud  in  oath  and  fikh,  swells  out,  and  the 
reehng  head  guides  the  surly  hand,  which 
follows  only  the  worst  instincts  its  nature  ack- 
nowledges. No  light  has  penetrated  here  yet. 
The  philanthropy  outside  has  not  nerve  to 
gird  itself  for  a  struggle  with  the  crime  and 
misery  that  riot  and  battle  and  flourish  within 
these  blackened  precincts;  and  the  voice  that 
is  raised  without  has  no  echo  near  them. 
They  are  still  going  on  deep  in  this  reeking, 
moral  filth,  nourishing,  with  their  growth,  the 
vices  that  pile  themselves  higher  and  higher 
about  them,  until  the  pestilence  wells  out  and 
spreads  into  other  places,  not  contaminated 
before.  Why  are  the  poor  indolent,  vicious, 
criminal  ?  Answer  this,  ye  who  sit  in  high 
places,  sinecurists,  pensioners,  placemen,  all 
of  ye,  who  fatten  on  this  reeking  soil,  and  coin 
its  vices    into    gold.      Whose  is   this  fault.? 
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Have  you  done  your  duties?  These  poor 
wretches  stand  before  the  world  in  its  richest 
capital,  piling  up  judgements  against  you, 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  great  ones,  judge- 
ments one  day  to  be  answered,  and  the  verdict 
will  be  guilty  against  you,  who  have  witnessed 
daily  these  iniquities  in  the  social  system 
whose  ornaments  you  pretend  to  be,  without 
evincing  a  wish  to  purify  the  elements  beneath 
you. 

In  and  out  of  mother  Fippin's,  the  stream 
is  thick  and  muddy,  but  nnceasing  it  rolls. 
The  old  woman  is  half  hid  behind  her  beer 
tap,  and  she  plies  and  plies  the  handles  to 
keep  the  thirsty  mob  supplied.  The  gas  is 
burning  brilliantly,  and  as  it  is  night,  it  is  all 
on,  the  old  woman  herself  looking  very  dim 
beside  it,  and  the  pot-boy  rather  overwrought, 
for  it  has  been  a  continual  run  with  him  all 
the  evening  through.  He  is  tired  of  beer, 
but  the  old  woman  still  clutches  the  pull,  as 
gain  makes  her  insensible  to  fatigue,  and  she 
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has  been  so  accustomed  to  this  Ufe  for  the 
many  dreary  years  past,  that  she  takes  now 
a  dehght  in  it,  and  works  as  a  machine,  piling 
coppers  and  drawing  beer. 

In  the  outside  room  there  is  a  dark  rabble, 
who  are  quenching  their  thirst,  but  in  a  httle 
inner  apartment  there  is  only  one  peison,  a 
decent-looking  mechanic.  He  is  drinking 
brandy,  and  has  some  bread  with  it,  just  like 
a  hard-wrought  man  after  his  day's  toil.  His 
face  is  grimed  a  little,  and  his  moleskin  jacket 
soiled.  He  looks  like  a  foundry -man,  and 
there  is  a  basket  beside  him  which  may  con- 
tain tools  or  not,  for  it  is  closed  against  public 
inspection.  He  drinks  his  brandy  in  gulps, 
as  if  he  would  take  it  all  in  one  pull,  and  re- 
pents after  the  first  mouthful,  wishing  to 
lengthen  the  enjoyment  and  take  it  more 
slowly.  He  does  not  seem  at  ease,  for  he 
starts  now  and  then,  whenever  he  hears  a 
louder  voice  than  usual  outside,  looking  trou- 
bled-like at  the  door,  and  giving  his  hat  a  hard 
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pull  down  over  his  eyes.  At  last  lie  raps  on 
the  table  with  his  tumbler,  and  the  pot-boy 
opens  the  door,  witli  a — 

''  Comin,  comin.     What's  a-wantin  now  ?" 

"  When  does  that  gent  be  here  in  the  even- 
ings ?" 

"  Oh !  at  all  times.  Ven  he  hasn't  got 
nothink  else  to  do  he  comes,  and  when  he  has 
he's  a-comin  too.  He  doesn't  be  particklar," 
and  with  this  definite  information  the  pot-boy 
is  retiring;  but  suddenly  comes  back  again, 
adding — "  You  didn't  border  nothink,  did 
you  ?" 

"  No. — Yes.     More  brandy." 

"  Same  as  last  ?"  asks  the  boy. 

''  Yes,  yes.     It's  all  right." 

The  boy  now  comes  to  the  table,  and  mops 
up  some  of  the  wet,  taking  away  the  tumbler. 
Presently  he  comes  back  with,  the  brandy, 
hangs  about  until  the  old  woman's  voice  starts 
him  again,  and  the  man  in  moleskin  is  alone 
once  more.      A   half  hour   passes,    and   this 
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man  sips  his  brandy  and  at  last  lights  a  pipe 
and  smokes.  It  seems  to  give  his  thoughts 
a  new  direction,  for  he  becomes  fidgetty  again. 
At  last  there  is  a  voice  outside  that  startles 
him. 

"  Wan  tin  me,  is  it  ?     Who,  Jerry  ?" 

"  Doesn't  know — can't  say,"  the  boy  an- 
swers. 

The  door  opens  and  the  man  enters.  "  Well, 
I'm  smashed,  if  this  same  don't  be  surprisin  1 
Why,  old  feller,  what  a  change  !  Where's  all 
the  toggery  gone  ?  Eh  ?  If  you  doesn't  be 
like  a  vorkin  man  with  nuffin  to  do." 

"  I'm  just  as  I  is,  Driver.  That  ere  thing 
didn't  agree  with  me,  so  I  cut  it,  an  thinks  of 
joining  old  pals  vonce  more." 

"  Right,  my  boy.  You  has  come  to  reason, 
an  that  same's  somut.  Bat  and  the  Bang's 
gone  north,  Bat  a  hit  down-hearted,  but  we 
can't  help  that.  It  was  his  first  swingin 
affair,  an  he  took  it  uncom-mon  low.  Natral 
that  too,  for  Bat's  soft." 
K  5 
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The  other  man  winced  now.  He  turned  to 
the  speaker  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"  I  thought,  Driver,  that  ere  vos  all  past, 
and  we  warn't  to  hear  no  more  on  it.  We 
w^arn't  hy  no  means  lucky,  hut  there  hen't  no 
use  in  goin  hover  it  again." 

"  Not  a  bit,  Rob." 

"  And  I  isn't  here  for  no  think,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Rob.  ^'  I  vos  in  a  prime  way,  but 
one  isn't  halways  safe,  so  I  left  it.  This  is  a 
wery  unreasonable  life^  Driver,  and  yer  can't 
say  just  ven  they  comes  on  top  of  a  feller." 

''  That  ere  is  quite  correct,  but  you  doesn't 
mean  any  think  parson  al.  They  an't  arter 
us." 

Rob  kept  this  information  to  himself.  *'  I 
doesn't  mean  it.  I  only  says,  that  it's  wery 
uncertain.  We  must  be  nipped  up  some  day, 
and  vot  I  wants  is  to  be  bout  o  this  afore  that 
happens.     I'll  hemigrate,  Driver." 

"  I  doesn't  care  for  furrugners." 

"  I'm  hal together  the  same,  but  I  'gins  to 
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think  that  we're  too  long  in  this  here  country. 
We  must  he  nipped  some  day,  and  I  doesn't 
admire  that  no  how,  so  I  says,  here's  a  prime 
lay  at  last.  Ill  look  arter  the  palls  agin,  an 
ven  we  does  this,  we'll  move  at  vonce." 

"  You  has  somut  then  in  view?"  the  Driver 
asked  confidentially. 

"  I  has,  a  payin  lot,  if  it  an't  spoiled,  an  I 
thinks  it  can't,  so  I  puts  on  these  here  again, 
and  comes  down  to  look  arter  you,  an  set 
things  a-movin." 

"  I'll  hring  em  up  at  vonce,"  said  the 
Driver. 

"  No,  not  for  a  time,  cos  there's  a  lot  to  he 
done  afore  that  vorks  all  right,  hut  I  wants  to 
be  able  to  know  where  they  can  be  had,  when 
the  plant's  all  laid,  so  that  we  shan't  be  a-losin 
time." 

"  An  Where's  the  fixin  to  be,  Rob  ?" 

"  That  ore's  confined  to  oneself  just  now. 
I  thinks  it  can't  be  no  how  spoiled,  so  ven  it's 
ready  for  hoperation,  I  gives  the  word." 
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"  An  we  obeys,  Kob,"  said  the  Driver. 
"  We  von't  be  a  hanging  back,  I  can  say,  for 
times  has  been  hawfal  dull  of  late.  There 
isn't  nothink  a  doin  just  now  at  all." 

"  I  can't  stay  no  longer  now,"  observed  Rob 
rising.  "  They  might  be  lookin  arter  me,  and 
I  doesn't  like  partiklar  inquiries,  so  I'll  get 
ready  to  move." 

"  An  we  hears  from  you  when  that's  quite 
up  for  vorkin  ?" 

**'  You  does,  an  no  mistake.  I  cuts  now, 
Driver,  an  may  come  now  and  then  afore  we 
makes  this  long  pull." 

"  All  right,  then,  old  feller.  So  here's  good 
luck,  and  hemigration." 

"  That's  it.  The  hemigration,  if  we  he's  all 
right,  is  the  next  move." 

He  left  the  den  now,  and  walked  rapidly 
through  the  close  labyrinth  round  it,  where 
the  night  was  thinning  the  foot-way.  But  he 
seemed  to  know  it  all  well,  for  he  never  halted 
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to  catch  a  turning,  but  went  on,  until  he 
emerged  out  of  tliis  reeking  slum,  and  was  in 
the  more  open  streets. 


The  morning  is  cold  and  raw.  Tlie  Autumn 
breath  is  getting  frozen  on  the  lip  of  winter, 
which  is  glaring  in  harsh  enough  upon  its  de- 
parting footsteps.  It  is  past  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  young  lord  is  sitting  very  moodily 
before  a  bright  fire,  but  he  does  not  regard  it. 
His  mind  is  occupied  with  very  pecuhar 
thought,  that  go  and  come  through  it  lazily 
enough.  He  had  a  remorse  just  beginning  to 
grow  within  him ,  but  he  has  driven  it  forth  to 
wander  into  some  more  congenial  region,  for 
he  will  not  house  it.  There  is  a  feeling  about 
him,  that  he  has  acted  like  a  fool,  and  the 
little  tribute  he  paid  to  virtue  has  become  in 
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his  jaundiced  contemplation  a  weakness,  a 
worse — it  is  positively  a  crime,  so  he  lies  there 
brooding  over  it,  almost  inclined  to  doubt 
himself,  and  really  afraid  he  is  not  as  bad  as 
he  would  wish.  He  would  not  on  any  account 
that  this  failing  should  be  known,  for  what 
would  this  one,  that  one,  and  tlie  other  say? 
This  question  suggested  too  very  unpleasant 
reflections. 

On  the  mornino;  after  Lucille's  forcible  de- 
tention  in  the  country  house,  he  had  come 
down  to  her,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  what  had 
occurred,  and  stated  that  if  her  position  abso- 
lutely required  it,  she  might  declare  to  Mrs. 
Lumsden  everything,  not  even  concealing  his 
name,  though  he  would  rather  not  be  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  affair.  Then  he 
sent  into  town  for  a  cab,  and  saw  her  driven 
away  to  Mrs.  Lumsden's.  He  did  not  know 
what  she  had  done,  who  knew  what  had 
occurred,  or  what  would  be  thought  of  it,  and 
these  unpleasant  thoughts  originated  unpleas- 
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ant  feelings.  There  he  lay  then,  brooding 
over  them,  and  pronouncing  himself  an  idiot. 
What  was  this  girl  to  him  ?  Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Why  should  he  have  mercy 
towards  her  ?  Her  own  father  had  none.  He 
was  reasoning  thus  sternly  and  viciously  with 
his  better  nature,  when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  I  didn't  ring.  Who  is  that?'  he  asked 
tartly. 

''  It  is  I.     My  Lord." 

"  You  !  Who  brought  you  ?  Who  sent 
you  ?     Away  with  you.     Go  out  of  this." 

"I  could  not  help  it,  my  Lord.  Indeed,  I 
couldn't.  I  meaned  no  harm  neither,  but  I 
couldn't  stand  her  tongue,  and  only  wanted  to 
frighten  her  a  bit," 

''  You  would  have  murdered  her,  you  ruff- 
ian." 

"  Me,  my  own  Luce.  No,  no,  my  lord.  I 
couldn't  have  touched  her  by  no  means.  But 
she  was  so  bitter  about  you,  and  abused  you 
so,  without  respecting  her  own  father,  that 
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I  just  threatened  her,  and  then  she  screeched 
that  way,  so  that  you  caine  up — " 

"  And  found  you  ready  to  knock  her  brains 
out — going  at  it." 

"  I  was  saying,  I  would,  but  I  didn't." 

"  No— You  fled." 

"  It  was  best  too,  my  lord,  for  I  didn't  like 
the  queer  light  in  your  eyes.  I  couldn't  have 
stood  you,  so  I  cut." 

"  Go  now  then.  Don't  let  me  see  you,"  he 
had  never  turned  to  look  at  Kob,  during  all 
the  conversation.     "  Are  you  gone  ?" 

"Not  yet,  my  lord,  but  I  will  when  you 
wish  it.  Praps  you'd  tell  me  what  you  did 
with  Luce.     She's  still  at  that  place  T 

"  No." 

"  Then  111  have  to  go  and  look  for  her 
again.  This  time  I'll  hold  her,  or — cuss  me. 
No  matter,  I'll  keep  her  this  time." 

The  young  lord  turned  round  to  face  the 
speaker.  He  had  not  up  till  that  moment 
deigned    to   look   at  him,  but  now    he    did, 
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sternly  and  haughtily  too,  for  there  was  some- 
thing within  him  that  could  hardly  stomach 
the  low  ruffianism  in  his  presence,  though  he 
felt  no  compunction  in  using  it  himself. 

"  Who  employs  you  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No  one,  bat  though  your  lordship  may 
not  think  it,  I  have  natral  feelins.  Luce 
mayn't  like  my  way,  hut  I  wants  to  know 
where  she  is." 

"  Back  again  with  Mrs  Lumsden,"  the  lord 
sharply  said,  "  and  would  advise  you  not  to 
mind  her." 

"  My  own  darter.  You  lordship  don't  mean 
it.     What  right  has   Mrs  Lumsden   to  her? 

o 

She  can't  feel  as  I  does." 

"  She  cannot.  She's  not  liberal  enough  to 
sell  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  She  would  not 
do  that." 

'*  I  suppose.  Luce  said  that  and  more."'  He 
wanted  to  know  what  she  did  say,  and  he 
hazarded  enquiry. 

''  I  had  no  communication  with  her.'" 
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He  was  relieved.  He  did  not  know  what  in 
the  excitement  of  passion  she  might  have 
said,  though  he  helieved  that  she  would  make 
no  revelations  against  the  person  she  still 
thought  was  her  father. 

'*  I'll  go  to  this  old  Oman's,"  he  said,  boldly, 
"  and  see  what  right  she  has  to  interfere 
atween  father  and  darter.  She  an't  too  good 
or  she  wouldn't  mind  it. 

"  She's  not  there  now." 

^' Oh !  He's  a  getting  round,"  muttered 
Bob  to  himself,  adding  aloud,  *''  Your  lord- 
ship would  tell  me  where  slie  is." 

"  That  you  may  traffick  in  her  again.  1 
won't.  Find  out  now  for  yourself.  I  wont 
give  you  any  more  information.  She  is  safe 
anyhow,  and  beyond  your  power,  so  let  this 
subject  drop.  Our  connexion  ceases,  and  if 
I  find  you  in  any  way  annoying  or  inteifering 
with  her — then — .'' 

"  Your  lordship  wouldn't  turn  me  off  this 
way  ?" 
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"  Go,  leave  me.  It's  hard  to  breathe  while 
you're  here.  Get  away  now.  Get  away  at 
once." 

Rob  stood  hesitating.  The  young  lord  had 
turned  from  him,  and  was  again  looking 
dreamily  into  the  fire.  He  was  y)laying  his 
own  game,  and  sd  well  too,  that  Rob  could 
not  understand  him. 

''  Are  you  going  T  he  asked. 

''  I  would  humbly  wish  to  know  where  Luce 
is,  my  Lord." 

"  You  shan't — I  won't  tell  you.  So  now 
get  away."  Rob  turned.  He  was  shuffling 
slowly  out  of  the  room,  disappointed,  and  the 
young  lord  had  gone  over  to  the  window,  and 
was  looking  out  on  the  scene  below,  not  a 
very  interesting  one,  for  the  dullness  without 
was  not  much  broken  by  traffic  or  people. 
"  You're  not  gone  yet !" 

"I'll  go  now,  my  lord,  though  I  had 
thouolit— " 

D 

"  Look  here.     I  want  no  control  or  power 
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over  you,"  the  young  lord  said,  facinground 
to  him.  "  I  have  some  papers  here  that 
would  transport  you  ;"  and  he  went  over  to  a 
writing  desk  lying  on  his  table,  and  opening 
it,  took  a  small  packet  out.  He  opened  it,  and 
then  tore  them  into  small  fragments.  "  You 
are  now  free  and  may  exercise  your  roguery 
where  you  will.  But  do  not  go  near  this  girl. 
I  shall  watch  you,  others  too,  and  mark  me— 
Go,  go."  He  turned  away  from  him  again. 
"  Stay.  There  is  money  for  you,"  and  he 
threw  some  notes  on  the  table.  "  Now  I  shall 
see  you  no  more." 

Eob  lifted  them  up  slowly.  He  could  not 
fathom   the   meanino-  of  what  he  heard  and 

o 

saw.  He  only  judged  it  by  his  own  standard 
as  something  done  with  ulterior  views,  and 
bowing,  he  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  rid  of  that  ruffian,"  said  the  young 
lord  to  himself,  as  the  door  was  closed  behind 
him.  "  I  shall  repair  what  he  has  spoiled,  or 
— well — well—  perhaps  use  him  again." 
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Eob  went  slowly  clown  the  grand-staircase. 
He  had  lost  some  of  his  consequence,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  show  that,  and  he  swaggered 
through  the  servants  with  his  usual  boldness. 
He  was  in  the  street.  It  was  cold,  unpleasant, 
uncomfortable,  and  Rob  drew  his  coat  tight 
round  him,  walking  rapidly  away.  He  won- 
dered where  Lucille  was,  and  at  what  the 
lord  was  aiming.  He  could  not  fathom  this. 
Annoyed  too  at  losing  the  pleasant  quarters 
in  which  he  had  now  for  some  time  been  so 
comfortably  housed,  he  felt  anger  hot  within 
him.  He  had  no  home  now,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  resume  his  old  trade,  not  that 
honesty  conflicted  with  any  other  feeling 
within  him,  but  it  had  risks.  Pausing,  he 
looked  up  at  the  great  house  he  had  left. 

"  I  know  it,  know  it  well,"  he  muttered. 
''  Never  mind.  I'll  get  satisfaction.  I  will 
now — I  will.''     He  then  walked  rapidly  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A   VISITOR   AND    A   PROPOSAL. 


There  was  a  cold,  dead  heart  within  Florence 
Mapleton.  Young  and  beautiful  as  she  was, 
she  felt  anguish  and  disappointment  stirring 
within  her.  Unbidden  her  feelings  had  been 
moved,  and  more  so  because  she  found  that 
there  was  no  response  whence  she  thought  it 
should  have  come.  With  an  eye  that  jealousy 
sharpened,  she  saw  Mortimer  careless  of  her- 
self and  attracted  towards  Lucille,  whom  she 
had  so  unceremoniously  treated.     She  did  not 
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repent  of  that,  for  she  had  early  learned  to 
dread  Lucille's  beauty,  and  bad  determined  to 
put  a  barrier  between  the  latter  and  herself. 
She  had  failed  in  this,  and  now  the  pangs 
caused  by  Mortimer's  attention  were  real  and 
torturing. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  alone. 
Her  head  buried  between  her  hands,  the  long 
hair  sweeping  over  her  face,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  bitter  thoughts  busy  within  her,  she  lay 
rather  than  sat  upon  a  sofa.  There  was  a 
book  on  a  table  near  her,  a  half-written  letter 
beside  it ;  but  occupation  and  amusement  had 
yielded  to  the  longing,  anxious  desire  for  self- 
communing  ;  and  she  was  dreaming  over  the 
last  events,  so  few  and  yet  to  her  momentous, 
that  had  occurred  within  but  a  few  days.  The 
proud  head  was  stricken  down,  and  Lucille 
unconsciously  had  repaid  insult  with  torture. 
She  did  not  want  to  see  any  one.  Her  father 
was  from  home,  and  she  was  nursing  the 
loneliness  that  gendered  feelings  harrowing  her 
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more  than  she  could  describe.  In  the  midst 
of  this.  Lord  Shapland  came  in.  Florence 
did  not  spring  up.  She  raised  her  head  slowly 
and  with  a  pale  face  greeted  him. 

"  You  have  been  unwell,"  said  Shapland,  as 
if  interested. 

"  Not  unwell,  my  lord,  only  a  little  gloomy. 
I  sometimes  miss  the  sunshine  in  these  dark 
streets,  and  in  the  country  we  love  the  sun- 
shine." 

"  There  is  more  than  that,"  said  the  young 
lord  to  himself.  "  I  can  understand  that  feel- 
ing," he  went  on  aloud.  "  In  our  youth  we 
make  associations  of  place  or  position,  realities 
that  aflect  our  after-life.  Now  with  me, 
tho'dgh  I  love  the  country,  I  hardly  think  of 
it.  Summer  in  town  is  still  summer,  and  is 
as  fresh  in  the  closed  street  as  in  the  green 
field." 

"  It  is  taste  perhaps,"  said  Florence,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  I  would  say  custom  rather,"  he  observed, 
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"  and  is  stronger,  I  think,  with  women  than 
men." 

"  FeeUng  perhaps  is  deeper,"  was  Florence's 
reply.  She  spoke  from  the  heart  then.  Feel- 
ing with  her  was  stronger  than  custom  or  as- 
sociation. 

''  Yes,  feeling  is  everything,  Miss  Mapleton. 
It  guides  and  controls,  impels  us  to  good, 
often  to  evil." 

"  Not  agahist  our  own  will." 

*'  I  do  not  say  it  does.  But  the  will  often 
gives  up  the  hattle,  and  the  feelings  act  from 
their  own  instincts.  We  yield  to  pleasure 
what  we  deny  to  reason.  This  dullness  will 
not,  however,  dispel  the  gloom  you  complain 
of.'' 

"  It  might  convince  me  of  its  inutility,"  said 
Florence,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Then  I  should  be  rewarded  for  being  dull. 
To  have  done  anything  to  assist  Miss  Maple- 
ton  either  in  securing  her  present  happiness 

VOL.    II.  L 
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or  Id  acquiring  a  new  pleasure,  would  amply 
repay  me  for  very  great  sacrifices.'' 

"  I  like  that  Christian  spirit  in  you,"  said 
Florence,  laughingly.  "  But  sometimes  I 
should  so  tax,  as  I  fear  me,  to  exhaust  your 
resources.'' 

"  No,  I  would  become  more  than  human  in 
your  service." 

"  And  not  so  agreeable.  I  am  not  fit  for 
saints,  and  I  should  not  like  worse  company,  if 
I  cannot  have  it  of  this  life.  So  you  must  see 
I  am  of  this  world,  and  worldly  enough  too. 
I  would  follow  its  feelings  and  not  yet  become 
spiritual." 

"You  must  be  spiritual,*'  said  Shapland, 
warmly.  "  You  have  within  you  and  about 
you  all  that  warms  and  attracts  coarser 
natures.  You  operate  upon  them  like  fire 
over  less  pure  matter." 

The  young  girl  looked  into  his  face.  It  was 
bright  and  shining  then  as  her  own.  With 
the  instinct  of  her  nature  she  asked  herself 
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was  all  this  real  or  pretended  ?  Was  he  pass- 
ing an  idle  hour  and  seeking  amusement  in 
studying  her,  or  was  there  truth  in  his  words  ? 
That  was  a  study  for  experience,  and  yet,  she 
thought  she  had  mastered  it  then.  She  threw 
back  her  head — 

"  Does  Lord  Shapland  always  indulge  in 
this  humor  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Mapleton.  I  am  too  often  more 
prone  to  laugh  at  this  style,  than  adopt  it. 
But  I  speak  from  feeling  now." 

"  That  is — Really  it  is  all  a  mystery,  my 
lord." 

*'  Not  to  me,"  said  Shapland.  "  It  is  a  truth 
here,  a  revelation,  which  I  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge. I  bow  to  your  beauty,  your  manner, 
your  excellence ;  and  in  rendering  this  hom- 
age I  forget  myself.  The  worshipper  here 
should  be  pure  as  his  deity  is,  but  I  am  not. 
I  acknowledge  this." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Florence, 
laughingly,  "  purify  thyself.  Make  a  grand 
L  2 
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pilgrimage  somewhere,  and  come  back  with 
the  snow-light  upon  thee,  white  and  worthy. 
If  you  acknowledge  your  failings,  remedy  them 
as  you  can." 

'^  And  then  ?"  He  anxiously  asked  this 
question. 

"  And  then,"  she  repeated.  "  Why  then 
you  will  not  have  them  to  complain  of.  That 
is  all." 

This  home- truth  threw  the  young  peer  back 
again.  He  had  said  more  to  Florence  during 
the  last  few  minutes,  than  he  had  offered  to 
any  girl  seriously  within  his  memory.  He 
could  not  comprehend  himself.  He  was 
drawn  towards  her  daily,  and  yet  he  saw  he 
made  no  progress  wnth  her.  She  could  talk 
to  him  vigorously  and  unhesitatingly — could 
look  boldly  into  his  face,  and  laugh  when  he 
fancied  she  should  have  been  very  serious. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  the  door  is  opened  be- 
hind him. 

"  Ugh,  ugh.     How  are  you,  Miss  Florence  ? 
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How  are  you?  Eh?  Shaplancl,  you  here. 
Don't  hve  here  now?  Eh?"  and  old  Lord 
Toddington,  very  tightly  made  up,  beautifully 
gloved,  and  plastered,  and  cemented  together, 
though  the  old  frame-work  creaked  nastily 
enough  now  and  then,  with  its  wheezing,  "  ugh, 
ugh,"  came  up  to  Florence.  "  How  well  you 
look.  You  give  youth  to  one  out  of  the 
corner  of  that  eye  of  yours,  though  others 
require  it  more  than  I  do — ugh,  ugh.  And 
you,  Shapland.  Quite  well.  Eh?"  and  he 
went  over  to  a  seat.  "  That  fellow's  making 
love  to  her,  positively  he  is." 

This  inner  conviction  was  loudly  expressed, 
and  heard  by  both  Florence  and  the  young 
lord.  The  latter  looked  foolish  enough,  but 
Florence  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  meaning 
in  the  w^ords. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Shapland,  "  that  you  in- 
tended going  down  to  Monklands  for  the  holy- 
days,  now  that  the  house  is  up." 

"  So  I  would  too,  if  not  prevented,  but  I 
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have  a  confounded  mass  of  business  on  hand 
which  prevents  me.  I  should  be  there  to  in- 
vigorate, brace  up  for  the  coming  season, 
since — ugh,  ugh.  He  would  rather  I  wasn't 
here.  I  see  that."  This  addition  amused 
Florence. 

"  Not  I,  my  lord.  What  difference  can  it 
make  to  me?"  said  Shapland,  piqued. 

*'  You — What  ?"  Florence  laughed  now,  and 
even  the  young  peer,  seeing  how  ridiculous  it 
was,  could  not  avoid  it  either.  "  I  like  that 
gaiety,"  continued  Toddington.  "  It  is  cheer- 
ing, and  makes  us  feel  the  value  of  a  good 
laugh.  Ugh,  ugh.  I  always  considered  a 
good  hearty  laugh,  as  the  best  medicine.  Ugh, 
ugh — I  do  now\"  He  doubled  up  for  an 
instant  after  his  cough.  "  That  fellow  is 
getting  like  a  mummy." 

*'  I  must  go,"  said  Shapland  rising,  not  half 
liking  the  inner  convictions  of  the  old  lord, 
and  certainly  not  approving  of  the  free  mode 
in  which  they  were   expressed.      "  I   would 
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have  waited  to  see  your  father,  Miss  Mapleton, 
but  other  engagements  are  now  pressing  upon 
me.  Good  morning.  Good  morning,  my 
lord." 

"  Good  morning,  Shapland.  You  are  riding, 
Eh  ?  I  saw  your  horses  below.  Fine  colt 
that  chesnut.  He  has  some  spirit,  and  I 
think  would  suit  me — ugh,  ugh."  The  young 
lord  w^as  at  the  door  now.  "  He  knows  no- 
thing about  a  horse,  not  a  bit."  But  the 
other  was  gone,  before  these  w^ords  were  well 
out.  He  rolled  himself  round  now  in  his 
easy  chair  towards  Florence,  until  he  faced 
her.  There  was  a  queer  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  he  pulled  himself  up, 
running  his  hands  jauntily  through  his  wig, 
and  then  stretching  out  his  dyed  whiskers. 

"  I  expect  my  father  very  soon  now,"  said 
Florence. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  want  him  at  present,"  he  re- 
plied. ''  Do  you  know.  Miss  Mapleton,  that 
I  begin  to  feel  lonely  both  in  town  and  at 
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Monklands.  I  have  no  one  about  me  in 
whom  I  could  place  that  confidence — that, 
ugh,  ugh,  reliance  which  one  can  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  them  by  affection  and  inte- 
rest. Lady  Toddington  was  everything  to  me 
once,  but  she  is  gone,  and  died  so  young  too." 
He  stopped.  The  inner  convictions  were 
hushed  also, 

"  I  heard  of  her  death,"  said  Florence,  not 
well  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  She  was  a  dear,  kind  soul,  and  had  great 
spirit  and  animation,  not  rude,  you  know,  but 
pleasant,  bracing,  just  like  your  own — ugh, 
ugh,"  he  stopped  a  little.  "  Does  she  know 
what  I  mean  ?"  the  inner  voice  asked. 

"  My  father  knew  her  well." 

"  When  she  was  a  child,  he  did,"  said  the 
old  lord.  ''  He  was  many  years  older  than 
either  of  us.  That's  not  the  business  now 
though.  Here  I  am,  still  hale  and  hearty — 
ugh,  ugh."  Plow  this  ugly  cough  always  came 
up  at  the  wrong  moment — "  the  owner  of  a 
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v^ry  handsome,  unencumbered  property.  I 
am  rich,  I  may  say,  very  rich,  and  I  want  to 
change  this  second  bachelorhood  of  mine.  I 
intend  to  marry."  Another  and  a  much 
longer  pause  now.  The  inner  voice  broke  it 
by  feebly  asking,  "  Does  she  understand 
me?" 

''  I  think  your  lordship  is  right,"  sha  said, 

gaily. 

"You  do,  do  you?  I'm  not  very  young, 
nearly  fifty  I  think—  young  that  in  a  man 
though,  and  I  feel  my  health  good,  improving 
indeed  every  day,  ugh,  ugh," — he  noticed  his 
cough.  "I  was  at  Grandby's  last  night,  and 
they  put  me '  at  the  door,  so  I  got  a  slight 
cold,  only  a  momentary  affair  that.  I  think 
that  I  have  told  you  about  Monklands  before. 
It  is  a  pleasant  place  in  a  beautiful  county. 
I'm  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  too,  and  the 
society  is  unexceptionable.  These  are  called 
advantages."  He  stopped  now,  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  gazed  into  her 
L  5 
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face.  ^'  Surely  she  understands  me  now," 
said  the  inner  voice. 

"  Monklands,  I  am  sure,  has  many  advan- 
tages," said  Florence. 

"  It  wants  a  mistress,"  the  old  lord  went 
on.  "  It  can't  be  enjoyed  without  that,  and 
I  don't  care  much  about  going  to  it,  for  you 
don't  have  company  always,  so  I  lose  half  its 
beauties." 

"  That  want  can  be  supplied." 

"  I  know  it  can,  but  I  don't  wish  to  sacrifice 
feeling  to  that  merely.  I  would  consult  my 
heart,  my  taste,  my — ugh,  ugh."  There  was 
a  terrible  fit  of  coughing  now,  and  the  old 
frame  shook  and  reeled  under  it.  At  last  he 
conquered  it.  "I  came  here  for  the  purpose, 
anxious  to  find  you  alone,  you." 

"  Me,  my  lord." 

"  Yes.  That  I  might  tell  you  Monklands 
was  yours,  my  house  in  town,  my  estates,  my 
wealth,  myself,  all  yours,  at  your  disposal,  to 
order,  dispose  of,  to,  to — ugh,  ugh."     Another 
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j&t,  then  a  pause,  and  the  mner  voice  declared 
— '*  She  knows  it  all  now." 

And  so  she  did,  but  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
indignant,  Florence  could  not  well  decide. 
She  bent  her  eyes  upon  this  swathed  mummy 
before  her  with  all  its  bandages  and  paint  and 
tattooings  fresh  on  it.  There  was  nothing 
real  there,  for  art  had  preserved  what  nature 
had  spared,  until  it  became  doubtful  whether 
there  was  anything  real  but  the  frame-work, 
that  the  painters  and  dressers  and  dyers  ope- 
rated on. 

*'  I  do  not  like  jesting,"  she  at  length  said, 
VTith  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  smile. 

"  But  I  don't  jest.  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  I  could  not  be  so  senseless  as  to  jest 
now.  I  am  asking  you  to  become  mistress 
here,  here,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  nervously 
upon  his  well-padded  coat.  "  I  am  offering 
everything  to  you.  I  am  indeed.  I  want  to 
make  you  my  wife." 

'*  That  is  an  honour,"  Florence  began. 
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''  A  title.  You  shall  be  my  lady,  and  I — 
ugh,  ugh."  He  had  spoken  so  rapidly  before, 
that  all  his  convictions  came  out,  and  there 
was  no  second  voice  until  now.  "  That  will 
do  it.     That  must." 

"  No,"  said  Florence,  answering  all.  "  I 
must  decline  your  proposal.  1  am  not  anxious 
to  become  my  Lady  Toddington." 

"  Nor  have  Monklands  ?" 

''  Nor  have  Monklands." 

"  And  I  am  to  understand  you  refuse  my 
hand  ?" 

"  You  are  to  understand  that,"  saidFlorenc^e. 

He  wheeled  the  easy  chair  from  her  a  little, 
and  seemed  to  hear  his  disappointment  cou- 
rageously enough.  "  I  won't  be  angry,"  he  at 
last  said.  *'  You  have  refused  me,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  me  ;  yet  you  might  have  been 
mistress  of  Monklands — a  peeress — a — ugh, 
ugh.  I'm  not  angry ;  I  am  not."  He  then 
lay  back  to  look  at  her.  "  She  likes  that 
Shapland,  now,"  said  the  inner  voice. 
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"  No,"  exclaimed  Florence,  passionately, 
"  no."  She  checked  herself,  for  the  old  man 
was  staring  at  her,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
expressed  thoughts. 

"  I  may  go  now,"  he  at  last  said.  She 
slightly  bent  her  head,  and,  after  many  efforts, 
and  much  coughing,  he  crept  feebly  away. 

Florence  saw  the  door  closed.  She  listened 
until  she  thought  she  was  completely  alone, 
and  then  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings.  The 
old  lord's  proposition  did  not  pain  her.  It 
w^as  rather  an  amusem.ent  than  otherwise  ;  but 
she  did  feel  that  while  he  and  Shapland  could 
see  some  merit  in  her,  another — whose  look 
she  w^ould  have  prized  more  than  the  wealth 
or  titles  of  either — never  exhibited  any  interest 
in  her.  The  day  wore  on.  She  was  vexed 
and  fretted.  The  Toddington  proposal  was 
forgotten,  and  visions  were  floating  in  her 
mind — visions  where  Lucille  and  Mortimer 
were  always  in  the  foreground.  She  saw  them 
ever  linked  together,  and   she  asked  herself 
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was  that  to  be  their  fate.  With  dinner-hour 
came  her  father,  and  there  were  letters  to  talk 
about,  and  many  other  matters  which  consumed 
time  and  diverted  thought.  He  proposed  the 
theatre  after  dinner,  and  Florence  gladly 
availed  herself  of  this.  So  they  went  to  the 
theatre. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MR.    BUNCE'S   VISITORS   AND    IDEAS. 


There  was  a  great  change  in  Mr.  Bunce  ;  not 
that  he  had  got  hard  about  the  heart,  or 
assumed  airs,  or  did  any  forbidden  things  not 
legally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pie  trade. 
The  change  was  one  in  position.  He  had 
descended  from  the  two-pair  back,  and  was  in 
the  shop  underneath ;  not  a  licensed  vintner 
yet,  nor  a  first-rate  confectioner;  but  Mr. 
Bunce  had  genius,  and  he  was  employing  it  in 
extending  his  tra£&c ;    so   into  a  very  small 
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shop,  just  luckily  vacant  \Yheri  Mr.  Burice  got 
in  funds  J  had  he  crammed  the  old  gal  and  him- 
self and  the  pie  trade,  the  little  Bunces  still 
taking  out  a  large  portion  of  their  spare  time 
upon  the  flags  outside.  He,  emharked  in 
ginger-beer,  and  soda-water  too,  adding  buns 
and  oranges  to  the  solids,  though  the  great 
staple  was  pies,  and  they  were  improving  in 
flavor  as  he  improved.  There  was  no  change 
personally  in  himself.  He  stood  as  legal,  and 
as  small,  and  as  white  in  sleeves  and  apron, 
as  ever.  He  did  not  cry  "  all  ot"  in  the 
streets  now,  but  he  practised  at  his  own  door, 
the  little  pleadings  in  the  great  Bunce  cause 
sometimes  carrvino-  the  call  down  the  lane  in 
their  shrill  efforts  at  imitation.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  he  had  got  a  stake  and 
stand  in  society  now,  for  there  was  a  touch  of 
independence  about  him,  which  spoke  out 
loudly. 

On  this  morning  he  w^as  in   the   shop,  and 
had  been  there  from  a  very  early  hour  clean- 
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ing  out  and  fixing,  revolutionizing  oranges, 
and  elevating  corks,  now  and  then  giving  a 
stir  to  the  portable  fire  that  glowed  under  the 
pies,  and  sometimes  running  his  hands  over 
the  little  pleadings  as  they  came  in,  hot  from 
a  wrestle  in  the  lane.  The  old  gal  had  on  a 
very  clean  cap,  and  a  snow-white  apron.  She 
was  in  and  out  too,  and  when  stationary  for  a 
moment,  he  would  leave  her  and  take  a  smart 
trot  to  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected some  one,  and  then  he  went  round  his 
counter,  and  took  a  little  note  from  a  very 
secret  drawer,  and  read  it. 

"  There  isn't  no  hour  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Bunco,  but  that  can't  be  helped.  She  only 
says  during  the  day,  and  it  an't  no  more  than 
break'st  time  now." 

'^  She's  sure  to  come  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Bunco. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  That  young  gal  is 
truer  than  a  werdict,  and  can't  be  rewersed 
afore  a  Court  of  Error,     She'll  be  here," 
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This  assurance  seemed  to  convince  Mrs. 
Bunce,  for  she  went  on  as  usual,  and  was  in 
and  out,  dusting  and  mopping  about,  attending 
a  customer,  or  wiping  up  a  spot  on  the  coun- 
ter. It  was  a  holy  day  with  the  pleadings,  for 
Joe  had  sent  the  two  eldest  to  school,  but 
they  did  not  go  this  day,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly giving  them  advice  as  to  the  benefits 
of  being  clean,  sometimes  brushing  them  a 
little  himself.  The  mid-day  had  come.  He 
fidgetted  now,  and  showed  evident  signs  of 
pain.  Something  had  happened  out  of  the 
usual  course.  He  was  sure  of  it,  and  was 
about  telling  it  to  his  wife,  when  a  cheerful 
voice  rung  out  on  his  own  threshold — 

"All'ot,  Joe?     Allot?" 

*'  They  is,  sir,  smokin,  pipin  ot.  I  am  a 
year  younger,  sir,  on  seein  you.  You're  well, 
sir  ?  You  look  it,  and  desarve  it,  though  I 
don't  well  know  what  to  do  with  you,  sir,  now 
that  you  is  here,  an  1  so  glad  to  see  you  too." 

Mrs.  Bunce  had  been  dusting  a  chair  all 
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this  time,  and  she  came  out  with  it  and  a  low 
ciirtsey  together.    - 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Bunce  ?"  asked  the 
same  voice  cheerily. 

"  Well,  an  doin  well,''  answered  Joe.  "  She 
has  friends  now,  an  there's  no  demurrers  to 
the  Bunce  pleadings.     You'll  sit  down,  sir  T 

"  For  some  minutes,  Joe.  I  was  in  your 
neighhourhood  and  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  come  and  see  you." 

"  I'm  thankful,  sir.  I  always  is  to  you,  sir, 
and  that  hlessed  old  lady,  Mrs.  Lumsden. 
Look  what  you  has  done  for  us,  and  how 
were  a-gettin  on  just  now.  A  shop,  reglar 
business,  an  a  touch  of  a  ten  pound  voter 
about  the  concarn.  All  yours  an  hers,  sir. 
You  have  the  revarsion  in  this  property,  quite 
legal." 

"  No,  Joe.  We  only  practised  as  you  had 
done — followed  your  example — that  is  all. 
Honesty  and  feeling  always  reward  them- 
selves," 
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There  was  a  little  rustling  down  the  lane 
and  a  child's  voice  near  at  hand,  for  Joe  skip- 
ped past  his  visitor  at  a  bound,  while  a  sort  of 
revolutionary  mania  seized  upon  all  the  Bunces 
within  view  or  hearing.  Joe,  junior,  brushed 
past  the  visitor  without  attending  to  him  at 
all,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  very  glee- 
fully at  the  door,  exclaiming — 

"  If  it  an't  now ;"  a  declaration  which  pro- 
duced the  other  walking  Bunces  at  once, 
while  the  matron  herself  stood  holding  the 
leaf  of  the  counter,  making  rapid  prepara- 
tions, straightening  her  cap,  and  polishing  up 
her  face  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.  The 
visitor  did  not  move,  until  Joe's  face  a23peared 
at  the  door  quite  brilliant,  and  he  held  a  pretty 
httle  girl  by  the  hand,  talking  rapidly  to  some 
one,  the  skirt  of  whose  dress  just  appeared. 
The  visitor  then  rose,  and,  strong  man  as  he 
was,  there  came  a  slight  tremor  over  him. 
He  said  to  himself: 
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"  This  looks  design  in  me,  yet  I  could  not 
know." 

"  All,  Miss,"  exclaimed  Joe.  "  I  gets  along 
fust  rate,  an '11  do  more  yet  too ;  step  in.  A 
friend  of  yourn.  The  Bunce  estate  is  a- 
changin.  Miss,  an  hecomin  freehold.  Mrs. 
Bunce,  here's  some  un  at  last."  The  visitor 
drew  stealthily  into  the  most  remote  corner. 

.  "  My  dear  young  lady — oh,   I'm  so  glad  !" 
and  she  pressed  forward  hefore  the  visitor. 

*'  To  he  sartain  we  is,"  said  Joe,  rather 
moved  himself;  for  the  woman  held  the  young 
lady's  hand  tightly  in  her  own,  and  looked  into 
her  face  so  kindly — while  a  warm  bright  tear 
was  in  her  eye — that  Joe's  sympathies  w^ere 
becoming  quite  all  'ot,  and  the  visitor  was 
creeping  closer  into  the  wall. 

"  An  you  looks  so  well  too,  an  so  cheery. 
I  am  glad."  The  w^oman  nearly  cried  now. 
"  And  so  happy  to  see  your  own  kind  face  again. 
It  has  always  been  a  shinin  on  us  an  com- 
fortin  of  us.     It  has  indeed,  Miss." 
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"  Then  it  only  did  what  it  should,  Mrs. 
Bunco.  It  owes  its  health  and  freshness  to 
you  and  other  kind  friends  who  did  not  fear 
to  support  the  unfortunate."  The  speaker 
could  just  now  see  the  visitor  as  Mrs.  Bunco 
held  her  less  tightly.     "  Mr.  Mortimer!" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Roberts.  I  came  to  see  how 
our  friend  Joe  was  getting  on  here,  but  did 
not  know  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  so  my  visit  has  all  its  brightest  accidents 
together.  I  am  happy  in  seeing  you  look  so 
well." 

''  I  am  very  well  and  very  happy,"  said  Lu- 
cille. "  Every  one  is  kind  to  me,  and  Lady 
Myrtle  treats  me  like  her  own  child." 

"  That  will  give  great  pleasure  to  Mrs. 
Lumsden,"  remarked  Mortimer.  ''  She  talks 
so  much  and  kindly  about  you,  that  she  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  this." 

*'  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  Lady  Myrtle  for  too 
much  at  once,"  leplied  Lucille,  "  and  I  wrote 
my  thanks   to  Mrs.  Lumsden,  determinini][  to 
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wait  here  upon  Mrs.  Bunce,  when  I  should 
get  permission  to  go  out.  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Lumsden  that  I  should  pay  my  first  visit 
here." 

"  And  Mrs.  Lumsden  approved  of  that  in- 
tention." 

"  I  had  a  note  from  her,  and  she  said  so.  I 
was  anxious  about  all  here." 

"  And  so  was  we,  Miss,"  said  Joe.  "  We 
wasn't  always  afore  the  court,  but  we  wanted 
to  hear  how  the  cause  was  a-goin  on.  We 
hadn't  no  fears  arter  you  turned  up,  but  when 
you  was  away  and  no  one  knowd  where  you 
vos,  why  we  vos  as  much  out  o'  sorts,  as  that 
gent  there,  an  that  wasn't  no  trifle." 

Mortimer  felt  himself  colouring,  and  Lu- 
cille looked  so  kindly  and  artlessly  into  his 
face,  and  seemed  then  so  faultlessly  beautiful, 
that  Mortimer  could  not  understand  his  own 
sensations.  He  could  only  look  at  her,  and 
it  was  when  he  saw  her  own  eyes  droop  be- 
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fore  the  ardor  of  his  gaze,  that  he  was  aware 
of  its  intensity. 

"  I  can  never,"  said  Lucille,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  he  sufficiently  grateful  to  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  my  hehalf.  They 
have  done  me  unmeasured  kindness,  and  their 
good  acts  are  felt  here." 

"  Your  friends.  Miss  Roherts,  have  derived 
their  greatest  pleasure  from  serving  you.  I 
must  acknowledq-e    that    I    felt    no    common 

o 

anxiety  on  the  occasion  to  which  Joe  refers. 
It  was  all  so  out  of  the  usual  course  of  cir- 
cumstances that  I  had  great  fears  for  ypur 
safety." 

He  expressed  himself  frankly  and  earnestly, 
his  colour  a  little  heightened  and  his  manner 
not  just  as  composed  as  that  of  a  grave  mem- 
ber of  parhament  should  be.  Lucille  saw  his 
hesitation  and  flurry,  which  rather  imparted 
themselves  to  her  own  manner;  but  twining 
her  hand  into  the  thick  hair  of  Joe,  junior, 
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she  began  enquiries  in  that  quarter,  and  set 
him  talking. 

"  Joe,  Miss,''  said  his  father,  "  won't  be  a 
disgracin  of  you.  He  takes  kindly  to  school, 
an  don't  forget  you,  Miss.  The  pie  trade  an't 
in  his  line,  an  Joe  might  be  a  big  wig  yet." 

"  An  honest  man,  Joe,"  said  Mortimer,  "  is 
the  best  big  wig." 

"  God  knows,  sir,  only  He  does,  sir,  what  is 
the  life  of  the  poor?  I  hope  Joe  will  be  honest, 
but  it's  all  afore  him,  sore  temptation  too, 
when  it  may  be  he'll  have  to  vork  hard  for  his 
own  grub,  and  likely  too  neither  vork  nor  grub 
to  be  had.  That's  the  trial,  sir.  I  knows  it 
well.  We  all  here  knows  it,  when  the  Bunce 
cause  was  halmost  lost,  cos  w^e  couldn't  fee 
counsel.  That's  not  now,  though,  and  we 
hopes  will  never  be  again." 

"  It  wont,  Joe,"  said  Mortimer,  earnestly. 
"  Our  existence  depends  upon  the  comfort  of 
the  people,  and  they  will  be  made  comfortable 
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through  a  Httle  time.  The  day  for  the  few  is 
gone  past.     The  hour  of  the  many  coming." 

"  I  hopes  so,  sir.  It  can't  come  too  soon. 
I  knows  a  poor  sweater  ahove  here,  right  at 
top,  and  a  shop  girl  next  floor,  an  it  can't  come 
too  soon  for  'em.  They  knows  vot  it  is  to  vork 
and  want,  I  can  say."  Joe  was  becoming  poU- 
tical  and  Mortimer  did  not  interrupt  him,  as 
Lucille  had  gone  inside  to  Mrs.  Bunce  and  the 
children.  He  wanted  an  excuse  to  remain 
where  he  was. 

"  1  believe  that  there  are  great  evils  in  the 
system  at  present,"  he  said. 

''  Evils,  sir.  That  isn't  it.  They  be  hin- 
dictable  hofl'ences,  sir,  and  should  be  sent 
afore  a  jury.  Now  there's  Tom  Harald,  which 
vos  a  fust  hand  in  a  great  concern  till  the  fever 
took  him,  an  laid  him  up  quite.  He  couldn't 
get  back,  so  he  falls  away,  with  six  of  'em  a 
lookin  up  to  him  for  somut  to  eat,  and  he  has 
to  vork  for  harf  nothink  now.  He's  in  a  bit  o' 
a  room,  six  on  em,  all  a  stitchin  night  and  day, 
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and  it  don't  do  neither.  Tom  says  that  he's 
ahvays  a  sweatin,  and  that  all  the  things  come 
into  him  is  sweats.  Coats  and  vests,  and 
pants  is  all  sweats,  and  he's  a  vorkin  just  now, 
and  can't  make  out  an  extra  can  o'  beer  or  a 
two  poun  loaf  with  it  all ;  an  he  never  has  a  day 
for  hisself  no  how." 

•'  The  public  will  remedy  this,"  said  Morti- 
mer. 

*'  Yy  I  gins  to  think  not,  sir.  I  isn't  a 
politican  by  no  means,  as  been  more  in  the 
legal  way,  cos  of  Higgs's,  but  the  public  don't 
look  to  this  here.  .  They  wants  somut  cheap, 
an  they  doesn't  think  as  how  it  comes  cheap 
to  em.  They  doesn't  think,  that  poor  Tom 
Harald  has  sewed  his  fingers  hofF  an  his  eyes 
near  hout  for  the  four  and  sixpenny  vest  that 
looks  so  nice,  not  they.  The  public  won't  be 
mindin  it  at  all." 

"  Who  can  then,  Joe  ?"  Mortimer  asked 
the  question  listlessly  enough,  for  he  was  attend- 
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ing  more  then  to  the  sound  of  Lucille's  voice 
within. 

"  Vy,  I  thinks,  the  legislature  should. 
They  has  done  somut  for  others,  and  if  I  vos 
an  M.P.— " 

"WellJoe?     What  then?" 

''  I  would  have  hacts  that'd  come  at  it. 
Tom  Harald  should  vork  in  a  pleasant  hit  of  a 
room  with  good  air  an  light  in  it,  an  not  be  a 
stewed  up  in  the  crib  above  here,  where  there 
ben't  light  nor  air.  I  should  have  em  that  is 
a  livin  on  him  to  look  arter  him,  an  not  be 
a  drivin  him  to  the  vorkhouse  or  to  the  grave 
afore  his  time.     I'd  do  that." 

''  Time,  Joe,  will  do  this." 

"  But,  sir,  Tom  can't  wait  long.  He  dies 
hoff  afore  any  thing's  been  done,  and  his 
family  goes  to  pieces  like,  or  their  health's 
gone,  and  then  they  goes  to  beggin,  an  that's 
the  hend  on  it." 

"So  it  is,"   said  Mortimer,  sadly.     "  So  it 
is.     The  few  riot  and  the  many  starve  or  rot. 
M  2 
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So  it  is  indeed.  Yet,  Joe,  I  think  there  is  a 
spirit  abroad  that  will  right  this  yet." 

"  If  they  was  all  like  you,  sir." 

"Ah,  Joe,  they  would  have  little  merit  then, 
though  one  earnest  man  may  do  much,  he 
will  require  time  and  great  support  to  tell  at 
last  upon  the  public.  Yet,  somehow,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  believe  the  honest  rights  of 
labour,  those  clear  principles  that  are  in  every 
man's  breast  will  shine  out  in  the  end  and 
triumph.  Till  then  we  must  only  bide  our 
time,  and  still  keep  marching  onwards  if  pos- 
sible. As  it  is,  something  has  been  done,  and 
God  will  enable  us  to  do  more,  until  the  hard 
wrought  shall  find  a  home  and  a  solace  after 
their  toil,  and  a  hope  shall  be  in  them  for  the 
future,  that  will  shew  them  something  better 
than  now." 

"  God  grant  it,  sir,"  said  Joe,  fervently. 
"  I'm  on  my  feet,  sir,  an  can  look  up,  for  I 
thinks  the  bone's  in  me.  But  here's  Miss, 
sir." 
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Lucille  came  out.  The  little  Myrtles  were 
fraternising  with  the  pleadings  in  the  Bunce 
suit,  and  looking  very  kindly  on  them,  while 
Lucille  held  the  old  gal's  hand  in  hers,  and 
Joe  turned  to  look  upon  this  family  group. 
Mortimer  rose  up. 

"  I  would  not  go,"  he  said,  "  until  I  could 
see  you  again,  and  if  you  walk,  I  would  offer 
my  protection  as  far  as  Sir  George's  to  you. 
The  day  is  fine  too,  and  the  walk  will  be  ex- 
ercise." 

Lucille  frankly  accepted  the  offer,  and  part- 
ing with  Mrs.  Bunce,  they  formed  quite-  a 
crowd  going  down  the  lane,  Joe  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

^'  I  never  was  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and 
can't  know  just  how  they  feels  when  they 
wins,  but  I'm  quite  jolly  an  proud  now.  Joe 
Bunce  can  boast  of  somut  not  common  about 
here,  but  he  won't  be  a  tellin  no  how,  and  Joe 
knows  he  has  friends  too,  and  all  this  makes 
him  a  bit  proud." 
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"  Joe  gets  what  he  deserves,"  said  Lucille, 
smiling. 

''  No,  Miss.  Joe's  benefits  is  more  than  he 
ever  worked  for,  but  he's  thankful.  He 
should,  an  he  is."  There  was  the  fervour  of 
a  true  piety  in  the  short  sentence.  Lucille 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  so  did  Mortimer. 
The  little  Buncos  parted  on  the  best  terms, 
and  Mortimer  walked  along  with  Lucille  to- 
wards Sir  George's.  It  was  a  pleasant  walk — 
pleasant  to  Lucille.  With  Mortimer  it  was 
pleasant  and  painful.  He  thought  he  was 
wrong  in  paying  any  attention  to  this  young 
girl ;  and  yet — he  sighed  over  it,  and  somehow 
could  not  help  it. 


US 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 


THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE    END. 


Lucille  was  comfortable  with  the  Myrtles. 
Her  ladyship  was  a  kind  woman,  who  lived 
much  like  other  women.  She  had  very  little 
pretension  about  her,  and  perhaps  her  worst 
fault  was  a  sort  of  soft  indolence,  that  made 
her  overlook  much  she  would  otherwise  have 
noticed.  If  her  children  had  few  vices,  it 
was  more  the  influence  of  her  example  in  a 
correct  method  of  conduct,  than  either  advice 
or  active  instructions.     She  had  the  talent  of 
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discovering  the  sort  of  person  that  suited  her 
service;  and  thus  her  household  was  well 
managed,  for  the  servants  who  pleased  her, 
were  treated  kindly  and  respectfully,  some  of 
them  remaining  a  long  time  with  her,  and 
most  only  leaving  to  settle  themselves  in  life. 
Lucille  was  found  to  he  the  person  she  re- 
quired, and  she  determined  to  attach  Lucille 
thoroughly  to  her.  Having  great  dependence 
upon  Mrs.  Lumsden,  she  took  her  recommen- 
dation at  once,  and  the  young  governess's 
propriety  of  manner  satisfactorily  completed 
the  engagement.  She  was  a  favourite  with 
the  little  Myrtles,  who  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress under  her  directions,  for  there  was  an 
enthusiasm  about  her  in  striving  to  be  worthy 
of  the  kindness  and  confidence  exhibited  to- 
wards her  that  made  exertion  a  pleasure,  de- 
riving great  rewards  from  its  success. 

Mortimer  left  Lucille  at  Sir  George's  door, 
and  as  it  opened,  he  was  just  about  to  come 
out.     He  saw  the  member's  retiring   figure, 
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and  spoke  without  thinking  much  about  it, 
though  the  great  hailing  voice  swept  through 
the  house,  carrying  his  ideas  far  beyond  their 
object. 

"  Hey,  Miss  Lucille.  I  shall  catch  Morti- 
mer, however,  before  he  gets  far.  He  shewed 
you  the  way,  Eh?"  A  lull  now,  and  he 
laughed  pleasantly  at  her. 

"  I  was  visiting  some  humble  friends,  Sir 
George,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  came  through  the 
streets  with  me." 

"  He  was  visiting  there  too  ?" 

"  He  w^as,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  very  well — Hillo,  Mortimer." 
The  baronet  laughed  gaily  and  ran  down  the 
steps  into  the  street.     "  Hillo,  sir,  hillo." 

Lucille  could  not  tell  how  this  ended.  She 
heard  the  hillo  reverberating  through  the 
house,  and  stood  for  a  moment  confused.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  thought 
of  examining  herself,  in  reference  to  Morti- 
mer.    There  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  and  that 
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was  well,  for  as  thought  stirred  rapidly  within 
her,  she  felt  her  cheeks  tingle  and  her  heart 
beat.  It  was  not  so  with  him.  The  memory 
of  the  sunshine  is  felt  strongest  in  the  gloom, 
and  away  from  him,  she  vividly  experienced 
the  recollection  of  that  pleasant  association 
which  his  presence  had  produced.  The  feel- 
ings of  this  moment  were  not  pleasant.  They 
were  a  torture,  a  hard,  excruciating  pain. 
How  bitterly  memory  sprang  from  the  past, 
without  a  bright  spot  in  it.  She  had  no  hopes 
to  look  to  emanating  from  position,  from  con- 
nexion, or  history.  Her  destiny  seemed  to  be 
labour,  struggling,  the  grave.  The  map  be- 
fore her  had  few  bright  paths  in  it,  one  only 
opening  upon  a  prospect  that  must  close  in 
gloom.  And  so  it  was  Mortimer  pleased  her. 
There  was  more  too — but  she  put  her  hand 
upon  her  heart. 

"  An  outcast's  daughter,  that  might  be 
claimed  to-morrow  by  the  man  whose  life  per- 
haps  was   already    forfeited    to    the   injured 
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justice  of  the  country.  No,  no,  no—  ."  She 
thought  this,  and  the  thought  passed  through 
her  heart,  for  she  pressed  it  heavily,  sighed, 
and  looked  up.  She  was  standing  at  the 
porter's  chair  in  the  hall  before  the  window, 
and  she  saw  a  huge,  bearded  face  turned 
tovsards  her.  It  was  gone  in  an  instant,  but 
not  before  memory  had  summoned  up  the 
features  of  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  on  the 
night  of  Mrs.  Lampton's  murder  in  her  own 
chamber.  She  never  forgot  it.  There  was 
something  so  singular  in  that  face,  coming 
then  just  as  she  thought  of  her  own  origin, 
that  it  paralyzed  her.  It  was  like  a  judgment 
accusing  her  of  arrogance.  Mournfully  and 
sadly  she  turned  away,  and  was  about  to  go 
up  stairs  when  the  foreign  servant  whom  she 
had  seen  on  that  day  of  Lady  Myrtle's  visit. 
cam.e  into  the  hall.  She  looked  anxiously 
into  Lucille's  face  :  at  first  very  silently,  and 
then  she  half  muttered,  yet  distinct  enough 
for  the  young  girl  to  hear  her  words. 
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"  I  see  a  resemblance  too,  but  it  is  more  of 
the  dead  than  the  hving."  Lucille  could  not 
suppress  her  astonishment. 

^'  You  are  alluding  to  me,"  she  said. 
.    '^  Yes.     I  once  knew  a  face  just  such   as 
yours.     But  it  is  gone,  dead,  young  lady.     It 
was  like  yours.     The  name,  Lucille,  not  com- 
mon, recalled  it,  and  I  thought,  thought — ." 

*'  What  ?"  asked  Lucille,  nervously. 

^'  Let  me  see  that  chain — Stop — Come 
here."  This  was  into  a  waiting-room  off  the 
hall,  and  they  went  into  it.  "  Show  me  that 
chain."  Lucille  pulled  it  forward.  "  You 
have  never  taken  this  off  nor  opened  the  silk  ?" 

"  M.  Lemayne  said  it  was  an  Agnus  Dei. 
It  was  sacred  and  should  not  be  opened." 

"Who  is  M.  Lemayne?' 

"  The  priest  at  Pulsford.'' 

''  Allow  me,"  she  was  putting  back  the  chain 
now.  "  It  ruffles  your  collar,  and  has  dis- 
coloured your  shoulder." 

"  No.     That  is  a  mark,"  said  Lucille. 
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The  woman  drew  back  suddenly.  She 
looked  into  the  young  girl's  face  long  and 
earnestly,  so  long  that  the  latter  began  to 
think  her  mind  affected,  and  then  she  drew 
back  still  more,  and  commenced  examining 
her  personal  appearance.  At  length,  as  if  satis- 
fied, she  came  nearer  to  her,  and  took  the 
chain  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  small  steel  chain 
riveted  so  tightly  round  her  neck  as  to  be  too 
close  to  come  over  the  head.  Never  in  Lucille's 
memory  had  it  been  removed.  She  knew 
nothing  of  its  history,  and  M.  Lemayne  having 
told  her  what  the  heart  contained,  investigation 
ceased  there. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  woman,  moodily,  "your 
mother's  name." 

"  Alas  !"  Lucille  rephed, "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber her.  I  never  saw  her — knew  her,  that  I 
can  recollect." 

"  Your  father,  then  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  understand  the  purport  of  these 
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questions,"  said  Lucille,  reservedly.  ''  They 
may  be  with  a  design,  or  only  empty  curiosity." 

*'  It  may  be  all,"  answered  the  woman, 
coldly. 

''  Then  I  am  not  to  be  made  their  subject," 
said  Lucille,  proudly. 

"  Listen  to  me,  young  lady,"  exclaimed  this 
woman.  "  I  remember  a  child  snatched  from 
a  death -bed.  I  know  she  was  marked  as  you 
are — that  a  chain  with  a  sacred  heart  attached 
to  it  was  bound  round  her  young  neck.  I 
saw  this.  The  chain  was  mine,  but  years 
have  gone  by  since  then.  I  know  the  chain. 
That  is  it.  But  the  child.  I  cannot  discern 
the  infant's  face,  after  nineteen  years,  in  the 
gTown  woman  before  me." 

^'  Other  chains  may  resemble  this." 

"  No.     That  is  the  chain." 

"  And  I,  I,"  exclaimed  Lucille,  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  glittering  wildly.  "  Tell 
me  that  you  know  me,  that  father  and  mother 
were  honest,  no  matter  what  else  they  might 
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be.  Tell  me  they  could  hold  their  faces  up 
before  the  world  and  not  dread  its  laws." 

"  The  mother  is  dead — The  father.  I  speak 
not  of  what  I  am  ignorant." 

"  Then  it  is  all  over,"  said  Lucille,  mourn- 
fully.    *^  I  am  the  outcast's  child." 

The  woman  looked  at  her  as  if  puzzled 
now  too.  A  sudden  light  seemed  to  burst 
upon  her  in  a  moment. 

"  He  was  suspected,  taken,  tried  then?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you."  Lucille  was 
more  astonished  than  ever. 

"  Ah !"  There  was  a  long  pause  now. 
"  Young  lady,"  she  at  length  said, "  if  you  were 
less  reserved  with  me,  I  think  I  could  state 
circumstances  that  would  interest  you.  I  may 
possess  a  secret  involving  details  of  great  per- 
sonal advantage  to  you.  I  also  may  be  in 
error.  If  you  answer  me  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  able  to  judge  better." 

"  Ask,"  said  Lucille,  briefly. 
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*'  Is  your  father  living  ?" 

"  He  was,  not  many  days  past." 

"  Is  he  Enghsh  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Is  he  here  ?     Could  I  see  him  ?" 

"  Those  questions  I  cannot  answer,"  said 
Lucille,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Nor  does  it  signify.  I  am  wrong ;  and 
that  chain  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in — in  the  world.  It  was  all  very  like  the 
event  to  which  I  alluded.  It  was  not  it 
though  ;"  and,  again  looking  hard  at  the  young 
girl,  she  passed  out  of  the  room  and  left  her 
alone. 

The  door  closed.  She  was  down  the  steps 
and  gone  before  the  young  girl  could  recover 
from  the  surprise  of  this  singular  conversation. 
This  woman  was  a  foreigner,  but  of  what 
country  she  could  not  say.  The  family  to 
which  she  was  attached,  in  London,  had  lately 
come  from  the  Havanna.  They  were  French. 
Had  they  any  connexion  with  this  singular 
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statement?  She  thought  and  thought.  A 
sudden  idea  seized  her,  and  she  determined  to 
put  it  in  execution.  Leaving  this  apartment, 
she  went  to  her  own  chamber,  and  locked  her- 
self in.  There  she  prayed,  and  as  if  the  re- 
solution was  strengthened  by  her  prayers,  she 
opened  her  dress,  took  out  the  little  heart, 
worn  and  faded  as  it  was,  and  began  to  rip  the 
silk.  She  opened  it  at  last,  and  found  within 
a  single  strip  of  paper,  yellow  and  faded,  but 
closely  wrapped  up,  and  covered  with  charac- 
ters perfectly  legible.  The  writing  was  in 
French,  and  said — 

''  This  child,  baptized  Lucille,  w^as  born  on 
the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  September, 
18 — .  The  record  of  her  birth,  and  her  name, 
with  those  of  her  parents,  have  been  entered 
in  the  registry  of  this  parish  by  me,  Alexandre 
Gaudelle.  Dated  this  13th  day  of  September, 
18—." 

That  was  all.  It  removed  nothing,  said 
nothing,  confirmed  nothing.     She  rolled  up 
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the  paper  again,  and  inserted  it  in  its  old 
cover,  sewing  it  up  as  before,  and  put  the 
heart  inside  the  breast  of  her  dress  again. 
The  investigation  was  fruitless.  It  gave  her 
only  a  name  and  a  date,  but  even  these  were 
something.  The  question  of  her  origin  had 
never  so  forcibly  appealed  to  her  before.  She 
did  not  want  wealth,  great  connection,  or 
family.  She  only  thought  of  honest  names, 
that  would  never  shame  her.  She  could  toil 
for  existence ;  but  she  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
grace that  still  clung  to  her. 

An  hour's  thought  brought  no  relief.  It 
only  darkened  and  confused  the  past,  so  she 
went  down  to  her  school-room,  and  gathered 
the  children  round  her.  The  day  passed  on. 
The  tasks  were  over,  and  they  were  all  sitting 
together,  talking  and  reading,  when  a  servant 
said  a  man  below  wished  to  speak  with  her. 
The  heart  leaped  within  her,  but  she  rose  and 
followed  him.  The  man  had  been  sliewn  into 
the  dining-room,  and,  as  the  door  was  opened. 
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Lucille  saw  her  father  standing  before  the  fire. 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  Luce — glad  to  see  you." 
The  servant  was  gone.  "  I  thought  I'd  find 
you ;  an  I  must  recommend  your  taste. 
You're  always  fust  rate.     Any  brandy  here  '?' 

"  None,"  and  she  walked  up  to  him,  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  then  sat  down. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


A  CONVEKSATION  LEADING  TO  MORE  DISCOVERIES. 


Rob  had  traced  Lucille  to  Sir  George  Myrtle's. 
It  was  all  by  accident  that  he  had  done  it,  for 
since  his  dismissal  by  Lord  Shapland,  he  had 
lived  mostly  at  mother  Fippin's,  cultivating 
his  taste  for  brandy,  and  maturing  his  grand 
design,  which  was  still  a  secret  from  those 
whom  he  had  determined  to  join  with  him 
in  the  enterprise.  He  was  now  come  to  see 
her,  anxious  to  investigate  the  knowledge 
Lucille  possessed  of  the  proceedings  at  Beech- 
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croft,  and  wring  the  proof  out  of  her  if  pos- 
sible. He  had  seated  himself,  as  she  desired, 
rather  comfortably  too,  before  the  j5re,  striving 
to  look  as  respectable  as  his  clothes  would 
permit.  He  had  discarded  the  working-man, 
and  was  trying  a  seemingly  more  independent 
character.  Lucille  had  seated  herself  near 
him.  She  was  afraid  of  being  over-heard, 
for  she  did  not  know  what  observation  this 
visitor  might  excite  amongst  the  servants. 
Without  speaking  then,  she  looked  at  her 
father. 

"  So,  there  an't  no  brandy,  Luce,  and,  with 
all  its  finery,  this  here  concarn  an't  the  thing 
arter  all." 

"  There  is  none  here,"  she  said,  then  firing 
up,  she  looked  at  him.  "  What  do  you  want 
now  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  last 
efi'ort  ?" 

This  was  a  hole  to  escape  by — "  Why, 
Luce,  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  come.  I'm 
quite  out  with  myself — I  am.     I  was  a  brute, 
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but  it  was  the  liquor,  and  I  was  angry.  I 
didn't  mean  you  no  harm,  not  a  bit  on  it." 

^'  You  would  have  murdered  me,"  she  said, 
harshly. 

"  Me  ?  Is  it  me  ?  No,  not  so  bad  as  that 
neither.  I  schemed  it,  but  didn't  mean  it. 
You  raised  me  hawfully  with  that  affair  you 
talked  about,  but  I  has  feelins  still,  and 
doesn't  forget  I'm  a  father." 

"  Such  a  father  !     God  help  me." 

"  You're  vexed  at  him,  you  are,  an  it  an't 
no  wonder,  for  I  was  a  brute  then,  and  I'm 
still.  I  am.  1 11  get  round  though,  and  be  a 
honest,  kind  father,  for  the  feelin's  here." 

"  I  know  you  want  something.  Say  it  at 
once,  I  have  promised  that  if  your  daugh- 
ter— " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  He  had  for- 
gotten what  he  had  said  when  he  saw  her  last. 
"  You  don't  doubt  that,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes.     I  have  reasons  to  doubt  it." 

This   was    plain.     There    was    something 
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moving  in  his  own  mind,  which  induced  him 
to  look  more  earnestly  at  her.  She  had  made 
a  discovery,  he  saw,  but  its  nature — he  could 
not  divine  that. 

"  What  kind,  Luce  ?  They  be  great  uns, 
no  doubt,  ven  you  speaks  so  strongly  on  it, 
but  somehow  I  should  know,  for  it  an't  plea- 
sant to  be  told,  that  a  man's  own  an't  his,  an 
you're  mine  as  far  as  I  knows." 

"  That  is  all,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"  I'd  rather  think  that  same's  enough  too. 
You  don't  get  away  from  your  poor  father  in 
that  ere  fashion  arter  his  been  doin  so  much 
for  you.  He  han't  much  in  this  world  to  look 
to,  an  it  an't  kind  in  you  to  be  a  strivin  to 
turn  him  hoff." 

"  He  has  done  it  himself,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  He  has  been  plotting  that  daughter's  iniin, 
striving  like  a  thief  to  rob  her  of  character, 
and  like  an  assassin  to  murder  her  in  this 
life.     That  is  this  failior — that  is  you.'' 

"  An  a  movin  picture  It  is.  Luce.     But  I 
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an't  so  bad.  I  was  halways  a  stuclyin  your 
comforts,  though  you  don't  think  it,  I  spose, 
an  I  didn't  hke  to  see  yer  a  toihn  as  you  is. 
So  I  hofFers  you  still  a  wery  nice  livin." 

"  I  shall  stay  here,"  she  said,  calmly.  ''  I 
have  renounced  all  connexion  with  you,  and 
if  you  interfere  with  me,  I  shall  avenge  my- 
self. Take  care  now,  and  do  not  drive  me  ta 
desperation." 

"  That's  dutiful,  anyhow,''  he  remarked, 
though  he  still  shrank  from  her.  "You're 
rather  a  winnin  sort  o'  darter,  an  seem  plea- 
sant in  yer  temper." 

"  I  am  as  you  make  me.  I  am  hunted  and 
have  turned  against  the  hunter.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  our  connexion,  to  which  I  have 
the  key." 

"  Bah  !"  he  laughed  at  her.  "  Mysteiy — Is 
there  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  shortly. 

*'  An  you  give  up  your  own  father,  do  you? 
But  look  here,  young  un.     He  don't  give  you 
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up.  He  has  his  views,  an  he'll  carry  thera 
out,  so  don't  be  a-goin  on  so  fast  now.  I 
knows  where  you  is,  anil  call  for  you  again. 
Well  now,  if  this  same  an't  a  go.  A  man's 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  be  a  turnin  'gainst 
him." 

"  God  forbid :"  she  only  alluded  to  the  con- 
nexion. 

''  Don't  raise  me  now.  I'm  not  safe,  when 
raised.     So  don't  do  it." 

She  got  up  and  looked  into  his  face.  ''  I 
do  not  dread  your  violence  here,  since  I  have 
protection  against  it.  I  do  not  dread  you  any- 
where, for  I  can  now  defend  myself  against 
you,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  this 
last  time." 

"  Last  time,"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  this  last  time.  You  will  not  come 
ao'ain,  for  I  now  declare  my  determination  to 
rid  myself  of  you.  I  will  not  tolerate  you.  I 
will  not  have  you  here.  I  will  not  have  you 
using  your  power  to  ruin  me.     I  can  tell  you 
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that.  Your  care  has  been  shown  in  efforts 
that  behe  your  words,  and  when  you  are 
stopped  m  your  villainy  you  talk  of  your  feelings. 
I  will  now  put  a  gulph  between  us.  When 
you  leave  this — " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?"  he  asked  this  question 
with  a  savage  glitter  in  his  eyes,  but  the  young 
girl  was  still  undaunted. 

''  You  shall  come  here  no  more.  I  have 
obtained  a  home,  and  shall  not  be  driven  from 
it  by  you.  I  shall  not  be  haunted  by  a  pre- 
sence that  terrifies  me.  As  I  have  said,  I 
shall  share  my  means  with  you,  tend  you  if 
sick  ;  but  I  will  not  be  doomed  by  you  now," 

*'  An  s'pose  I  don't  mind  all  this,  but  just 
come  here,  an  say  this  is  my  darter,  an  take 
you  out  0'  this." 

"  Then — "  She  drew  herself  up,  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  "  We  both  go  out  of  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  law." 

"  You,  you,"  he  was  pale  now. 

"  I  denounce  you." 

N  2 
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One  step  forward,  his  hand  clenched,  his 
brow  threatening,  but  she  looked  at  him,  cold 
and  immovable.  He  stopped.  The  devil 
was  agitating  him  then.  He  was  pushed  into 
a  position  he  had  not  before  contemplated, 
and  while  wrung  with  passion,  a  whispering 
prudence  restrained  him.  Yet  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act,  and  his  brow 
still  dark,  he  came  nearer  to  her. 

^'  You  would  be  a  threatenin  of  me  now, 
would  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  defend  myself  against  attacks,"  she 
replied,  "  which  villainy  only  can  direct.  I 
have  power  over  you,  and  can  use  it  for  my 
own  defence.  I  shall  do  it  too,  for  I  have  no 
dread  of  you  now\" 

"  Then,  Luce,  I  warns  you — mind  it.  I 
warns  you.     I'll  come  back." 

"  Do  not,  for  as  surely  as  you  do,  I  shall 
use  the  means  wdthin  my  power  to  defend 
myself.  When  you  cross  this  threshold  again 
to  seek  me,  we  shall  go  out  together.     I  shall 
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call  the  law  to  my  aid.  If  you  molest  me  in 
the  street  I  shall  do  the  same,  hut  he  in  want 
or  ill,  and  all  the  relief  in  my  power  shall  he 
at  your  disposal.     Do  you  want  money  ?" 

*'  No,  I  dont,"  he  answered  fiercely.  "  I 
don't  know  either  what  hinders  me  now — hut 
I  won't.  Ill  come  for  you — mind  it.  I 
will."  She  did  not  answer  him,  hut  stood 
looking  gloomily  at  the  door — "  Oh!  you  wants 
me  gone,  do  you  ?  Well,  I'm  hoff,  hut  no 
matter,  I  comes  hack  again,  an  soon  too." 
He  walked  past  her  and  out.  She  did  not  see 
how  he  went  away,  hut  remained  agitated  and 
irritated  long  after  he  was  gone.  It  was 
nearly  dinner  time  when  she  went  up  again 
to  her  school-room. 

Rob  stood  lingering  near  the  door  steps. 
He  had  heen  hoarded  and  defeated,  gaining 
no  information,  and  told  that  he  was  powerless. 
Confused  notions  were  floating  through  his 
mind,  and  he  strove  to  shape  them  into  form. 
So  he  rambled  slowly  on,  not  heeding  much 
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liis  path,  deep  in  thought,  and  tracking  the 
past  in  memory — not  the  way  before  him. 
He  had  cleared  the  streets,  careless  whither  he 
went,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  on  a  broad 
road  leading  into  the  country.  He  w^ent  on. 
There  were  some  handsome  dwelling-houses 
skirting  its  sides,  but  he  hardly  looked  at  them. 
Carriages  passed  him.  He  did  not  notice 
them.  Men,  women,  it  was  all  the  same.  He 
had  no  eyes  for  anything  then.  At  last  he 
came  to  a  gate,  and  began  to  look  at  it.  There 
was  a  large  house  beyond,  but  he  only  noticed 
the  gate,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  it  without  an 
object  or  a  purpose.  There  were  some  shrubs 
and  bushes  about  the  pillars,  and  their  leaves 
crept  out  through  the  rails,  brushing  his  clothes, 
as  now  he  leaned  up  against  it;  and  concealing  a 
person  behind  them,  who  examined  him  as  at- 
tentively as  he  seemed  to  inspect  the  iron-work 
before  him.  A  rustle  and  a  step  at  last  aroused 
him.     He  looked  up  and  saw  a  woman  on  the 
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other  side.  Her  face  was  turned  to  him.  He 
started,  so  did  she. 

'-'  My  God,  is  that—  ?" 

''  Hush,  hush.  You  are  right.  How  are 
you  here  ?  Open  the  gate."  She  did  so,  and 
they  were  heside  each  other. 

"I  thought  you  were  dead,"  said  the  wo- 
man, holding  his  hand,  and  looking  into  his 
face—  "  dead  long  ago.  It  is  years  since  we 
parted,  and  I  scarcely  knew  you  :  there  is  such 
a  change." 

"  Yes,  I  am  old,  and  worn,  and  rough.  The 
world  han't  treated  me  kindly,  by  no  means ; 
but  you  are  fresh  as  when  years  ago  I  saw  you 
last  in  Paris," 

"  No.  I  am  changed  too.  Where  do  you 
live  now  ?     What  is  your  business  ?" 

"  Every  place,  I  live  everywhere  and  my 
business — that,  Lisette,  puzzles  me.  I  don't 
do  nothing  reglar,  but  turn  to  whatever  offers." 

"  How  strange,"  she  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  that  we  should  meet  thus,  and  meet 
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too  when  a  singular  event  that  would  interest 
us  both,  has  occurred." 

"What?"  he  asked,  without  knowing  to 
what  she  alluded. 

"  Lucille  is  dead." 

"  She  is.     Died  years  gone." 

"  Her  child  is  dead  too."  The  woman 
said. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?"  He  stared  at 
her  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

"  I  know  it  well,  and  more  too." 

"  Pooh !  my  girl  is  living  in  town  there 
with  Sir  George  Myrtle." 

"  Yours  ?  That  Lucille  yours  ?  The  go- 
verness at  the  Myrtles  !  She's  not  yours,  for 
I  closed  the  eyes  of  the  one  in  the  life  of  the 
other.     No.     That  girl  is  not  yours." 

Rob  did  not  reply  for  a  time.  The  con- 
fused thoughts  that  agitated  him  during  tliat 
long,  rambling  walk,  were  taking  shape  and 
form.  He  saw  through  the  past  clearly  and 
distinctly.      He  remembered   it   all   as    if  it 
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were  yesterday,  and  now  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  a  clue  in  Lucille's  hands. 
"  You  know  her  then  ?"  he  at  last  asked. 
*'  I  saw  her  here  with  Lady  Myrtle." 
"  But  it  is  after  all  no  matter.     He  is  dead." 
''  He  has  not  heen  heard  of  for  years.     In 
Paris  I  enquired  ahout  him,  but  no  one  there 
even    remembered   his    name.     I    could   not 
hear  of  you  either.     We  came  over  here  and 
Lady  Myrtle  brought  out  this  young  girl.     I 
knew  her  at  once.     I  knew  the  face,  the  look, 
the  figure.     She  is  the  speaking  likeness  of 
her  mother." 

*'  It  an't  of  no  use,"  said  Rob,  slowly. 
"  She  needn't  know  that,  cos  it  wouldn't  sarve 
her.  So  as  we  don't  mind  telling  her,  the 
subject  an't  worth  mentioning' 

"  True,  true,  that;'  and  then  they  began  to 
talk  of  other  matters.  Eob  remained  until 
this  woman  said  she  should  go,  and  then  he 
left  her.  It  was  night  when  he  turned  his  face 
towards  London,  and  slowly  he  began  his  way, 
N  5 
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slowly  too  he  proceeded — many  objects  sha- 
dowed in  his  mind,  none,  but  one,  certain. 
When  he  was  in  London  he  turned  towards 
Lord  Shapland's.  The  young  lord  had  a 
dinner  party,  and  Kob  stood  angrily  before 
his  door,  looking  up  at  the  lights  which 
gleamed  here  and  there  through  curtain  and 
shutter.  He  turned  from  that  with  an  oath 
on  his  lips,  and  dashed  on  towards  Mother 
Fippin's.  In  that  locality  the  usual  night 
was  come,  but  Rob  was  accustomed  to  it  now\ 
It  made  no  impression.  He  could  change 
oaths  or  blows  with  any  of  them.  The  den 
was  glaring  with  light  when  he  entered  it, 
and  Jerry  beckoned  to  the  private  room. 
They  were  all  assembled  when  he  got  in. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MRS.    LUMSDEN    ADVISING   AND    SPECULATlNa. 

Mrs.  Lumsden  was  sitting  in  her  easy  chair 
as  usual,  but  she  was  not  alone.  Mortimer 
now  was  much  with  her,  for  she  desired  it, 
and  she  had  a  visitor  in  Florence  Mapleton. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  old  lady,  none 
in  the  apartment,  for  it  was  just  as  orderly- 
littered  as  ever,  and  there  was  some  arrange- 
ment in  how  the  books,  papers,  and  pamphlets 
were  thrown  about,  and  how  Vesta  always 
sat  in  the  same  place,  without  being  trampled 
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on,  and  how  the  great  cat  could  poise  herself 
upon  the  top  of  the  chair,  saying  nothing 
about  the  old  lady's  own  arrangements  be- 
tween her  Chinese  monsters.  She  was  just 
the  same  thing,  speech,  and  cap,  and  ribands, 
and  all.  Mortimer  was  sitting  opposite  to 
her,  thoughtful-looking,  and  Florence  by  her 
side,  not  merry  either,  for  somehow  a  settled 
sadness  was  clouding  the  young  girl's  brow. 
She  did  not  look  much  at  Mortimer,  unless 
in  a  hidden,  stealthy  way,  but  when  his  voice 
was  heard,  she  would  start  and  then  nervously 
strive  to  compose  herself,  as  if  she  thought 
she  had  exhibited  more  than  she  should.  Tlie 
old  woman  seemed  to  comprehend  everything, 
for  you  could  see  her  grey  eyes  twinkle,  as 
they  rapidly  glanced  not  at,  but  into  Florence. 
She  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  and  mind 
before  her. 

'*  I  was  wondering,  my  dear,"  she  remarked, 
to  Florence,  "  how  they  get  on  at  Pulsford 
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now  without  you.  How  lonely  poor  Nelly 
must  be  !" 

"  I  shall  go  there  very  shortly  now,"  an- 
swered Florence.  "  I  was  happier  there  too 
than  here,  for  the  country  agrees  with  me 
better  than  town." 

*'  The  country,"  said  Mortimer,  "  has  its 
charms  for  everybody.  When  in  it,  I  always 
feel  better  than  any  place  else.  It  gives  new 
life  and  vigor  to  exhausted  powders,  and  seems 
the  natural  abode  of  man  after  all." 

"  Go  down  to  the  Grange  then,  Hugh," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman.  "  I  shall  label, 
direct,  and  enclose  you  to  Nelly.  You'd  be  a 
rather  bulky  sort  of  communication,  but  then 
a  very  telling  one.  You  could  say  more  in  an 
hour  than  I'd  write  in  a  week.  Miss  Maple- 
ton  here  will  insure  you  her  grandmothers 
welcome." 

''  Grandma,"  replied  Florence,  guardedly, 
"  will  be  very  happy  to  see  any  friend  of  Mrs. 
Lumsden." 
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**  I  know  that,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Now, 
Hugh,  don't  let  the  season  all  pass  without  a 
visit.  It's  near  winter  now,  and  cold.  Stir 
the  fire.     You'll  go,  won't  you  ?" 

"I  wish  I  could,"  Mortimer  answered  to 
this  direct  question ;  ^'but  I  am  only  a  labourer 
like  the  poorest,  and  though  anxious  for 
free  air  and  changed  scenery,  I  must  still 
toil  on  where  I  am." 

''  You're  wrong  there  then,  Hugh.  For  all 
work  and  no  play  don't  improve  mind  or 
health.  They  say  that  in  school,  and  this 
world — a  very  queer,  over-grown  old  school  it 
is — always  asserts  the  same.  I  wish  I  could 
go." 

**  And  why  not,  madam  ?"  asked  Florence. 

"  Is  it  I  ?  How,  my  dear,  could  I  get  there  ? 
An  old  woman,  wheeled  in  and  out  to  get 
there !  I  wish  I  only  could,  but  somehow  I 
should  never  have  courage  to  face  the  railway, 
and  I  would  be  so  put  out  by  the  change,  that 
I  never  could  get  through  it.     I  hate  travel- 
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ling  now.  There  was  a  time  though — Hugh, 
poke  up  that  fire  again." 

"  Your  presence  there,  madam,"  said  Flo- 
rence, "  would  delight  grandma,  and  I  think 
I  could  make  the  place  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear.  I  know  all  that,  hut  the 
old  and  feeble  are  great  burthens.  I  feel  it, 
and  I  am  both.  You  would  th-e,  my  dear, 
you  would." 

"  No,  madam,  I  should  not." 

"  Still  I  am  too  charitable  to  thrust  such  an 
infliction,  so  I  must  stay  here.  I  am  not 
badly  off  either,  have  few  cares,  and  some 
friends.  I  have  almost  lived  my  last,  and  the 
day  is  near,  near,  Hugh."  She  only  looked  at 
him  as  she  spoke. 

"  It  will  come,"  said  Mortimer,  mournfully, 
**  to  you,  however,  bringing  a  hope,  to  others 
despair ;  and  near  or  distant,  I  only  wish  that 
all  may  be  as  prepared." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  parson,  Hugh  :" 
then  to  Florence — '^  He  will  turn  Papist  and 
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emulate  your  Father  Lemaync.  That  is 
Nelly's  conscience-keeper  down  there,  hut  the 
burthen  is  light.  Nelly  has  little  to  annoy 
him  or  herself  with." 

"  Who  is  Father  Lemayne  ?"  asked  Mor- 
timer. 

"  The  Catholic  priest  at  the  Grange,"  said 
Florence.  "I  do  not  know  his  history,  but 
he  is  a  gentlemari;  and  a  scholar,  kind  and 
courteous,  and  loved  by  all  there." 

"  A  very  good  character,  my  dear,  and  re- 
presents a  rather  likeable  person.  But  you 
know  I  don't  care  for  priests." 

"  Mrs.  Lumsden  !"  exclaimed  Mortimer. 

'•  You're  angry,  Hugh,  because  I  say  this, 
especially  before  you,  who  are  a  sort  of  cham- 
pion for  white  and  black.  Yet  I  have  a  pre- 
judice. It  is  a  prejudice,  and  111  correct  it  ; 
so  when  your  fatlier  Lemayne  comes,  my  dear, 
I  shall  receive  him  with  open  arms,  just  to 
show  this  champion,  that  I  can  defeat  a  pre- 
judice— a  prejudice."     She  repeated  the  word 
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with  bitter  emphasis.  "  We  are  all  the  child- 
ren of  prejudice,  some  time  or  other,  all  its 
victims." 

"  A  sad  truth  that,  madam." 

"  And  so  it  is."  She  said  this  half  to  her- 
self, and  then  dropped  into  her  old  place 
between  the  monsters,  puckering  up  her  face, 
and  looking  out  upon  Florence.  At  last,  she 
asked  her,  grimly  enough  too — "  Have  you 
any  prejudices,  my  dear  T 

The  question  was  so  unexpected,  that  it 
startled  Florence.  She  could  not  look  into 
herself  thus  suddenly,  but  answered  boldly — 
"I  do  not  know  them,  madam,  yet, — but 
perhaps  I  have." 

"  Find  them  out  then,  my  dear,  soon, 
sudden,  torture  yourself  until  they  show,  and 
then  crush  them.  They  are  reptiles,  snakes, 
monsters.  Crush  them,  my  dear,  when  you 
find  them." 

"  That,"  said  Mortimer,  for  he  saw  that  the 
old  lady  was  excited,    "  is  hard  to  do.     Our 
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prejudices  never  sleep,  our  means  of  discover- 
ing them,  too  often  do.  I  do  not  imagine, 
that  Miss  Mapleton  is  yet  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence, if  they  do  exist." 

"  She  has  them,  though.  All  have  them," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

There  was  a  long  pause  now\  The  little 
party  felt  that  there  was  something  under  this 
sudden  hurst  of  feeling,  hut  they  did  not  show 
this  ;  and  Mrs.  Lumsden  had  again  dropped 
into  her  favourite  attitude,  reposing-like  after 
her  declaration.  Mortimer  looked  sometimes 
at  Florence ;  hut  seldom.  She  saw  that  she 
excited  no  feeling  within  him,  so  she  thought 
of  leaving,  and  rose. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  are  going  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  still  lying  hack  and  looking  at  her. 

*'  I  think  my  father  will  have  arrived  when 
I  get  home,"  she  answei:ed,  "  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  alone." 

*'  That  is  right,  my  dear,  very  right.     I  like 
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your  anxiety  to  be  company  for  him.  You'll 
come  to  me  soon  again,  won't  you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  shall,  madam." 

Mortimer  rose  to  accompany  her  to  the 
door,  and  the  old  lady  gazed  hard  after  them, 
as  the}  were  going  out.  He  saw  her  into  the 
carriage,  but  evinced  only  a  scrupulous  polite- 
ness towards  her.  He  was  hard,  rock,  steel 
with  her,  and  yet  his  proud  nature  was  sub- 
duing and  humiliating  her.  She  felt  how 
small  and  weak  she  was  in  a  presence  that 
regarded  her  so  coldly,  and  there  mixed  with 
her  feelings  a  bitterness  which  turned  and 
changed  her  nature.  Yet  she  could  not  be 
haughty  with  him,  nor  cold,  if  he  even  half 
encouraged  her  :  but  he  showed  no  siojn.  He 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  Florence  turned  to  look  at  the  door, 
but  he  had  gone  in,  and  with  a  passionate 
feeling  of  disappointment,  she  threw  herself 
back. 

'*  He  has  only  eyes  for  Lucille,  for  her — " 
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She  said,  bitterly,  to  her  own  heart,  "  I  hate 
Lucille  !"     Then  she  did. 

When  Mortimer  came  back  the  old  lady  was 
still  reclining,  forming  the  tableau  with  the 
monsters.  She  did  not  seem  to  heed  him  for 
a  time ;  but,  accustomed  to  her  ways,  he  did 
not  notice  this,  so  he  resumed  his  seat  and 
took  up  a  book,  beginning  to  read  and  never 
minding  her.  He  read  on.  She  was  then 
looking  at  him  from  her  half  closed  eyes, 
dreaming  like,  her  mind  busy  upon  some- 
thing. He  knew  this,  and  knew  too  that  she 
would  soon  put  some  sudden  question  that 
would  guide  him  to  her  thoughts.  She  did 
almost  immediately. 

"  Do  you  like  this  Florence,  Hugh  ?"  she 
asked,  suddenly  raising  herself  up  and  leaning 
towards  him. 

*'  I  admire  her  beauty — I  can't  say  I  like 
her."  He  knew  that  plain  questions  with  Mrs. 
Lumsden  were  always   to  have  plain  answers. 

"  You  would  not  like  her  enough  to  seek  a 
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connection  with  her  family  through  her  2  She 
is  respectable  and  wealthy.     Eh,  Hugh  ?" 

^'  No,  madam,  I  think  not." 

''  Nelly  Maple  ton,"  she  went  on,  "  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  Knew  me  long  years  past, 
and  I  have  a  love  for  Nelly.  I  am  old,  feeble, 
and  must  go  soon.  I  am  rich,  too.  You 
don't  know  how  rich,  Hugh,  though  I  do ; 
and  I  have  kindly  feelings  towards  that  name. 
I  could  make  Florence  a  great  heiress — a 
great  one,  Hugh — so  great  that  all  England 
could  hardly  match  her.  I  have  no  connection 
01  my  own  living  that  I  know.     Eh,  Hugh  ?" 

"  I  would  not  marry  for  gold,  madam;  and 
if  I  understand  you  right,  you  would  enrich 
me  through  Miss  Mapleton?" 

"  That's  it,  Hugh." 

*'  I  am  sorry,  madam,  very  sorry — yet  I 
can't  see  why  I  should — I  have  health,  youth, 
an  humble  competence,  a  position.  If  I  never 
marry,  perhaps  I  do  not  lose  much ;  and  if  I 
do,  I  shall  marry  for  happiness,  not  wealth. 
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It  is  all  a  folly  too.  We  are  both  talking 
moonshine,  and  speculating.  Miss  Mapleton 
has  feelings,  and  they  did  not  enter  into  our 
calculations." 

''But  they  did,  Hugh.  No  matter  now. 
We  shan't  discuss  this  more.  Perhaps  I  like 
your  feeling,  perhaps  I  don't,  but  time  only 
tells.     You  are  going  home?"  he  had  risen. 

"I  am." 

"  Good  night."  He  was  gone.  "  If  all,  all 
had  been  like  him,  how  different !  No  matter. 
The  old  woman  is  going,  but  she  shall  leave 
some  happy  behind  her." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE    ROBBERY. 


Lord  Shapland  was  in  his  dressing-room,  and 
his  cab  was  at  the  door.  It  was  near  eleven 
o'clock.  He  had  an  engagement  with  some 
fast  young  men,  and  they  would  sup  together, 
gamble  a  little,  or  do  anything  else  that  cham- 
paign directed  them  to.  The  young  lord,  lat- 
terly,  had  plunged  into  dissipation.  He  wanted 
relief  from  something  that  was  pressing  upon 
him — he  wanted  excitement — so  he  took  to 
wine  and  dice,  cards,  or  any  other  invention 
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that  made  the  hours  gallop  away  unheeded. 
While  he  was  dressing,  his  groom  stood  by  his 
horse's  head,  wondering  when  he  would  come 
down,  and  whistling,  because  really  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  w^alked  from  one  side 
of  the  horse  to  another,  and  looked  up  at  the 
door,  in  patient  expectation  of  its  being 
opened.  The  young  lord  came  out  at  last,  and 
got  into  his  cab,  the  servant  perching  himself 
on  the  foot-board  behind,  and  the  vehicle  is 
driven  away. 

An  hour  after,  a  man  w^as  standing  opposite 
to  the  house.  He  examined  it  closely,  and 
could  trace  lights  through  the  windows.  He 
turned  away  and  walked  leisurely  down  the 
street,  then  into  another,  and  stopped  before 
a  glaring  gin  palace.  The  huge  lamp  outside 
burned  brilliantly,  and  the  windows  were  red 
wdth  light,  while  laughter  and  loud  words 
came  out  as  the  door  opened  or  shut  with 
people  leaving  or  entering.  This  man  w^ent 
in.     The  space  before  the  counter  was  crowded 
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with  men  and  women,  drunk  or  drinking;  and 
he  glanced  rapidly  through  them.  His  eye 
encountered  one  huge,  rough,  hlack-haired 
head,  and  there  was  a  sign — for  this  man 
drank  off  at  a  mouthful,  his  porter,  and 
passed  out  to  the  street.  Another,  sitting  on 
a  bench  beliind,  did  the  same,  and  then  a 
third  followed,  while  the  person  who  had 
gone,  ordered  some  brandy  for  himself,  drank 
it  leisurely,  and  then  he  too  went  into  the 
street.  The  three  men  outside  were  now 
standing  together,  and  this  person  passed 
them.  He  did  not  speak  to  them  ;  but  when 
he  had  passed  them,  each  took  a  different 
route,  and  then  they  all  disappeared. 

One  o'clock.  The  night  porter  was  sleep- 
ing soundly  in  his  great  arm-chair,  drawn 
closely  up  to  the  fire.  Custom  had  made  him 
very  perfect  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  slumbers, 
for  he  never  waked  at  any  noise  but  a  loud 
rap.  He  knew  his  lord  well,  and  that  morn- 
ing only  would  bring  him  home ;  so  he  slept 
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well  and  warmly.  He  had  drawn  a  handker- 
chief over  his  face  to  keep  out  the  flush  of 
the  fire,  and  had  also  taken  a  long  draught  of 
the  strong  ale  which  was  in  the  can  by  his 
side,  so  he  was  enjoying  himself,  and  at  that 
moment  had  not  a  care.  Not  even  a  dream 
disturbed  him  as  he  slept  so  snug  and  cosily 
opposite  the  cheery  fire.  He  did  not  know  how 
long  he  slept,  but  suddenly  he  was  wakened. 
There  was  a  pressure  on  his  arms.  He  opened 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  were 
suddenly  darkened,  made  an  efibrt  to  rise,  but 
a  strong  j)ower  held  him  in  his  chair,  would 
have  shouted,  but  something  covered  his  mouth, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  senseless,  and 
useless,  lying  on  his  chair  a  heavy  log,  bound 
and  tied  to  it. 

How  long  he  lay  there  in  that  unconscious 
state  he  could  not  say.  The  hazy  light  of 
the  morning  was  creeping  slowly  tlirough  the 
barred  windows  into  the  hall,  when  he  woke 
out  of  his  stupor,  but  he  was  still  unable  to 
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see,  for  his  eyes  were  bandaged  ;  to  lift  his 
arms,  for  they  were  tied  down,  and  cold  and 
numb  ;  the  fire  nearly  out,  his  senses  very  con- 
fused ;  he  could  only  wriggle  about  in  his  chair, 
not  w^ell  knowing  where  he  w^as.  He  made 
desperate  efforts,  and  at  last  burst  his  bonds, 
tore  a  very  dirty  shaw4  from  about  his  head, 
and  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  wildly  looking 
round  him,  and  w^ondering  where  he  had  been 
or  what  he  had  been  doing.  The  stupor  at 
last  was  wearing  itself  out,  and  he  began  to 
comprehend  his  position.  He  looked  over  the 
hall,  up  the  stairs,  but  could  see  nothing,  and 
just  then  the  cab  rolled  up  to  the  door,  so, 
hastily  wheeling  aw^ay  his  chair,  he  went  to 
attend  the  knock,  determined  to  keep  all  he 
knew  to  himself.  The  young  lord  got  out  of 
his  cab  and  came  in.  He  looked  like  a  man 
in  a  bad  temper,  for  he  swept  past  the  porter 
without  a  word,  w^ent  up  the  stairs,  and  found 
his  valet  lying  across  the  lobby. 
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"  The  drunken  rascal,"  lie  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing him  over  with  his  foot. 

The  man  did  not  speak,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  which  hurned  dimly  enough,  the 
young  lord  could  not  see  his  face.  He  hghted 
the  wax  candle,  held  it  down,  looked,  started. 
The  man  was  bound  and  gagged.  A  sudden 
thought  came  then,  which  sobered  him  in  an 
instant,  and  drove  sleep  from  his  eyes,  but  he 
did  not  say  anything  yet,  only  kneeling  down, 
he  pulled  away  the  gag,  loosened  the  man's 
hands,  and  attempted  to  raise  him  up.  But 
he  was  stupid  and  frightened.  At  last  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  You,  my  lord,  you  ?" 

"  Be  silent.  Go  on  to  my  own  room." 
The  man  staggered  away  before  him,  while 
below  the  porter  had  heard  it  all,  but  he  did 
not  speak.     He  had  his  surmises  too. 

The  young  lord  took  the  valet  into  his  own 
room.  He  looked  round  it,  and  a  gkmce  told 
the  tale,  but  he    did  not  say  anything  about 
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that.  "  Are  you  drunk  T  he  said  to  the  man, 
who  was  still  reeling  before  him. 

"No,  my  lord,  I'm  not  drunk.  I'm  stupid 
though,  and  not  just  at  myself." 

"  Call  the  porter." 

The  young  lord  was  active  and  decisive. 
He  took  one  of  his  cards  and  wrote  something 
on  it,  and  when  the  man  came  in,  he  put  it  in 
his  hand.  "  Take  tliat  to  the  police  station, 
and  wait  for  your  answer.  Now,  Thomas, 
your  tale,"  he  continued,  when  the  porter  went 
away. 

''  AVhy,  my  lord,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  was 
sitting  in  your  own  room,  when  somebody  laid 
his  hands  on  me ;  and  before  I  could  turn 
round,  I  was  so  stupid  like,  that  I  didn't  know 
anything  more,  and  can't  tell  how  I  came  where 
your  lordship  found  me." 

"  Then  it  has  been  well  done,  very  well  done. 
No  matter.  You  can  leave  me  now,  but  do 
not  go  to  bed.  I  may  want  you  immediately. 
I  shall  be  here  also  if  required." 
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The  man  went  away.  He  was  confused, 
and  did  not  know  well  what  to  make  of  it. 
His  eyes  were  yet  hardly  open,  so  he  went 
through  the  house  without  seeing  the  signs 
visible  to  his  master.  The  young  lord  opened 
his  dressing  case.  Every  ornament  in  it  was 
gone ;  but  all  the  bottles  and  articles  of  little 
value  remained  behind.  His  jewel  case — It 
also  was  rifled.  He  bit  his  lip.  This  loss 
was  serious.  He  opened  some  drawers,  con- 
taining secret  recesses,  in  which  were  money 
and  valuable  papers.  The  papers  were  there 
but  the  money  was  gone.  He  went  down  to 
his  library.  His  writing-desk  was  opened  and 
empty.     There   had  been  money  in  it  also. 

In  the  dining-room  there  was  always  some 
loose  silver  plate,  but  that  was  also  gone. 
Shapland  returned  to  his  dressing-room.  The 
house  had  been  carefully  and  systematically 
rifled.  Every  movable  article  of  value  carried 
ofi*,  and  the  whole,  of  such  a  character,  that 
tracing  them  was  almost   impossible.      The 
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notes  and  gold  were  a  dead  loss.  He  did  not 
know  the  number  of  any  one  note,  and  the 
plate  would  soon  be  melted  down.  The  porter 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  detective  officer, 
who  was  conducted  up  to  the   dressing-room. 

"  You  may  leave,"  said  Shapland  to  the  man, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  officer.  "  Take  a 
chair,  sir.  This  house  has  been  robbed 
during  the  night,  and  most  artistically  robbed 
too.  Everything  valuable  removed,  everything 
portable  carried  off,  that  offered  a  chance  of 
being  speedily  converted  into  money." 

"  Could  I  see  anything  that  would  show  the 
line  of  operation  T  asked  the  officer. 

''  Faith,"  exclaimed  Shapland,  with  a  laugh, 
"  the  line  is  crooked  and  straight,  going  every- 
where. Dressing-cases,  jewel-cases,  writing- 
desks — the  line  has  gone  through  them  all." 

''  This  has  been  opened,"  said  the  officer, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  case  beside  him,  "  and 
this,  and  this."  Shapland  nodded.  The  man 
then  rose  and  examined  the  room  all  over. 
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The  young  lord  conducted  him  through  the 
house,  and  showed  him  the  hue  of  operation?, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  most  skilfully 
planned  and  executed.  The  man  then  came 
back  to  the  dressing-room.  "  AVhat  servants 
were  in  your  house,  my  lord,  last  night  ?" 

"  I  found  one  of  them  lying  tied  up  and 
gagged  when  I  came  home  this  morning.  He 
was  too  stupid  to  know  anything  about  it." 

"  You  do  not  suspect  him  T 

''No." 

"  Then  he  has  been  druGf^'ed  some  wav, 
with  ether  or  chloroform.  This  robbery  has 
been  done  by  some  persons  intimate  with  the 
house." 

"  You  have  suspicions  T 

''  Yes." 

"  That  is  a  clue  then."  The  young  lord 
briefly  narrated  to  the  officer  his  suspicions. 
"  He  has  a  name?"  said  the  man. 

"  Thornton,  when  I  knew  him." 

"  He  was  here  lately  ?" 
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''  Yes,  until  the  last  few  days." 

''  How  employed  ?'' 

The  young  lord  winced  now\  He  felt  in  a 
moment  the  past,  and  his  position.  Father 
and  da:ughter.  That  picture  rose  before  his 
eyes  in  the  distance,  and  biting  his  lips,  he 
turned  to  the  man.  "  1  might  say  as  a  confi- 
dential servant,  every  day  with  opportunities 
to  go  in  and  out  as  he  wished." 

'*  Previous  character,"  remarked  the  officer, 
''  is  in  favour  of  this  suspicion.  There  is  a 
gang  in  town,  and  up  till  this  moment  they 
have  evaded  us.  This  w^ill  give  a  clue  and  I 
think,  it  will  work  up  well.  I  shall  look  in 
during  the  day,  and  examine  these  things  over 
again.  At  present  we  must  have  no  delay,  so, 
my  lord,  I'll  leave  you,  and  set  to  w^ork.  I 
don't  despair  of  success  either." 

The  officer  went  away,  and  the  young  lord 
threw  himself  down  on  a  sofa.  He  was 
thinking  bitterly.  This  might  lead  to  un- 
pleasant revelations,  and  now  it  was  all  in  the 
0  5 
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liands  of  the  law.  He  could  not  sleep,  un- 
less feverishly,  and  in  snatches.  While  he 
was  struggling  after  repose,  the  telegraph  was 
at  work,  the  law  stretching  forth  its  thousand 
long  arms  and  tens  of  thousands  of  supple 
fingers.  The  zeal  of  authority  was  roused 
and  working  with  vigor,  while  the  old  revel 
was  kept  up  at  Mother  Fippin's. 
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